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NIVERSAL SANITIZERS AND SUPPLIES, INC. 


Innovations in Food 
Sanitation 
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www.universalsanitizers.com 


Universal Sanitizers and Supplies, Inc. (USS) is a food and beverage 
sanitation company that has offered high quality products and 
unparalleled service since 1994. USS staffs food microbiologists and 
mycologists that can develop the right sanitation program for each 
company needs. USS offers contract cleaning and specialty services: 
silo cleaning, in-depth plant cleaning, fogging, passivation of new 
equipment, etc. No job is too small or too big. Call us for a quote on 


these services. 


USS is a certified women-owned business - — 
(WBE) by the Women Business Certified 


tN 
Enterprises National Council (WBENC). WBENC 


Women’s Business Enterprise 





Everyone Benefits 
When You Support 


The IAFP Foundation 


We live in a global economy and the way food is grown, 
processed, and handled can impact people around 
the world. Combine these issues with the complexity of 
protecting the food supply from food security threats 
and the challenges to food safety professionals seem 
overwhelming. However, with your support the IAFP 
Foundation can make an impact on these issues. 


Funds from the Foundation help to sponsor travel for 
deserving scientists from developing countries to our 
Annual Meeting, sponsor international workshops, distribute 


Contribute today by calling 515.276.3344 or visiting www.foodprotection.org 


JFP and FPT journals to developing countries through 
FAO in Rome, and supports the future of food scientists 
through scholarships for students or funding for students to 
attend IAFP Annual Meetings. 


It is the goal of the Association to grow the IAFP Foundation 
to a self-sustaining level of greater than $1.0 million by 2010. 
With your generous support we can achieve that goal and 
provide additional programs in pursuit of our goal of 
Advancing Food Safety Worldwide». 


IAFP 
FOUNDATION 
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Over 3,000 
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“*To provide food 
safety professionals 
worldwide with 
a forum 
to exchange 
information 
on protecting 
the food supply” 
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Weber DB™ pre-filled dilution Integrated QMI° aseptic sampling system Colilert®, for coliform and E. coli 
bottles are sterile, leakproof and helps you identify the source of product detection in water, is the best-selling 
super easy-to-use. contamination and helps you avoid it. test on the planet, with good reason. 
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AND EXCLUSIVE ITEMS. 


Easygel™ media is the agar replacement 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP 


Is your organization in 


pursuit of “Advancing 


Food Safety Worldwide,” ? 


As a Sustaining Member 


of the International 


Association for Food 


Protection, your 


organization can help to 


ensure the safety of the 


world’s food supply. 


Membership in the International Association forgeod Protection will 
put you in charge of your career. From quick a@tess to cutting-edge 
technical and scientific information, becominga Member is your 
link to the food safety industry and a clearinghouse of resources. 
Increase the knowledge and ideas you can implement in your work 
environment. 


Sustaining Membership 
Sustaining Membership provides organizations and corporations the opportunity 


to ally themselves with the International Association for Food Protection in pursuit 
of Advancing Food Safety Worldwide, This partnership entitles companies to 
become Members of the leading food safety organization in the world while 
supporting various educational programs through the |AFP Foundation that might 
not otherwise be possible. 


Organizations who lead the way in new technology and development join 
IAFP as Sustaining Members. Sustaining Members receive all the benefits of 
AFP Membership, plus: 
e Monthly listing of your organization in Food Protection Trends and 

Journal of Food Protection 

Discount on advertising 

Exhibit space discount at the Annual Meeting 

Organization name listed on the Association’s Web site 

Link to your organization’s Web site from the Association's Web site 

Alliance with the international Association for Food Protection 


Gold Sustaining Membership $5,000 
© Designation of three individuals from within the organization to 
receive Memberships with full benefits 
$750 exhibit booth discount at the [AFP Annual Meeting 
$2,000 dedicated to speaker support for educational sessions 
at the Annual Meeting 
© Company profile printed annually in Food Protection Trends 


Silver Sustaining Membership $2,500 
e Designation of two individuals from within the organization to 
receive Memberships with full benefits 
e $500 exhibit booth discount at the IAFP Annual Meeting 
© $1,000 dedicated to speaker support for educational sessions 
at the Annual Meeting 


Sustaining Membership $750 
© Designation of an individual from within the organization to 
receive a Membership with full benefits 
© $300 exhibit booth discount at the AFP Annual Meeting 


O~ Food Protection 
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MEMBERS 


ustaining Membership provides organizations the opportunity to ally themselves with [AFP in pursuit of Advancing 
Food Safety Worldwide. This partnership entitles companies to become Members of the leading food safety organization 
in the world while supporting various educational programs that might not otherwise be possible. 


BCN Research ECOLAB 3 Ecolab Inc. 
Laboratories, Inc. St. Paul, MN 
Knoxville, TN 800.392.3392 
800.236.0505 ; 
johnsonDiversey M% JohnsonDiversey 


BD Diagnostics Sharonville, OH 
Sparks, MD 513.956.4869 


410.316.4467 Kraft Foods 


Glenview, IL 
bioMérieux, Inc. 847.646.3678 


Hazelwood, MO 


800.638.4835 Microbial-Vac Systems, Inc. 


Jerome, ID 
BPI Technology, Inc. 208.324.7522 
Dakota Dunes, SD 


605.217.8000 r PepsiCo 
PEPSICO : 
; Chicago, IL 
Cargill 


312.821.3030 
Minneapolis, MN 
800.227.4455 Silliker Inc. 


Homewood, IL 


The CBCola Company. The Coca-Cola Company 708.957.7878 


Atlanta, GA 


404.676.2177 Universal Sanitizers 


& Supplies, Inc. 


a 
(QS UNIVERSAL 
ConAgra ConAgra Foods, Inc. Knoxville, TN 


Omaha, NE 
402.595.6983 


DuPont Qualicon 
Wilmington, DE 


302.695.5300 (Continued on next page) 


865.584.1936 
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Food Safety Net Services 


Me 


MATRIX 


MEMBER 


SILVER consinues 


BSI Management Systems 
Reston, VA; 800.862.4977 


F & H Food Equipment Co. 
Springfield, MO; 417.881.6114 


Food Safety Net Services, Ltd. 
San Antonio, TX; 210.384.3424 


MATRIX MicroScience, Inc. 
Golden, CO; 303.277.9613 


ORKIN 


COMMERCIAL SERVICES 


~N 


SUSTAINING 


3-A Sanitary Standards, Inc., 
McLean, VA; 703.790.0295 


3M Microbiology Products, 
St. Paul, MN; 612.733.9558 


ABC Research Corporation, 
Gainesville, FL; 352.372.0436 


Advanced Instruments, Inc., 
Norwood, MA; 781.320.9000 


ASI Food Safety Consultants, Inc., 
St. Louis, MO; 800.477.0778 


Bentley Instruments, Inc., Chaska, 
MN; 952.448.7600 


BioControl Systems, Inc., Bellevue, 
WA; 425.603.1123 


Biolog, Inc., Hayward, CA; 510.785. 
2564 
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Bio-Rad Laboratories, Hercules, 
CA; 510.741.5653 


Burger King Corp., Miami, FL; 
305.378.3410 


Charm Sciences, Inc., Lawrence, 
MA; 978.687.9200 


Chestnut Labs, Springfield, MO; 


— 417.829.3724 


DARDEN Restaurants, Inc., Orlando, 


FL; 407.245.5330 
Dean Foods., Macy, IN; 574.224.2486 


Decagon Devices, Inc., Pullman, 
WA; 509.332.2756 


Deibel Laboratories, Inc., 
Lincolnwood, IL; 847.329.9900 
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Microbac Laboratories, Inc. 
Wexford, PA; 724.934.5078 


Orkin Commercial Services 
Atlanta, GA; 404.888.224 | 


Quality Flow Inc. 
Northbrook, IL; 847.291.7674 


Weber Scientific 
Hamilton, Nj; 609.584.7677 


DeLaval Cleaning Solutions, 
Kansas City, MO; 816.891.1549 


Diversified Laboratory Testing, 
LLC, Mounds View, MN; 763.785.0484 


DonLevy Laboratories, Crown Point, 
IN; 219.226.0001 


DSM Food Specialties USA, Inc. 
Parsippany, NJ; 973.257.8290 


Electrol Specialties Co., South Beloit, 
IL; 815.389.2291 


Elena’s, Auburn, Hills, Ml; 248.373. 
1100 


ELISA Technologies, Inc., Gainesville, 
FL; 352.337.3929 


EMD Chemicals Inc., Gibbstown, 
NJ; 856.423.6300 
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Fisher Scientific, Pittsburgh, PA; 
412.490.4488 


Food Directorate, Health Canada, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada; 613.957.0880 


FoodHandler Inc., Mesa, AZ; 800.338. 
4433 


Food Lion, LLC, Salisbury, NC; 
704.633.8250 


FOSS North America, Inc., Eden 
Prairie, MN; 800.547.6275 


GMAIFPA, Washington, D.C.; 
202.639.5985 


GOJO Industries, Akron, OH; 
330.255.6286 


HiMedia Laboratories Pvt. Limited, 


Mumbai, Maharashtra, India; 91.22. 
2500.3747 


IBA, Inc., Millbury, MA; 508.865.691 | 


Idaho Technology, Inc., Salt Lake City, 


UT; 801.736.6354 


Institute for Environmental Health, 


Lake Forest Park, WA; 206.522.5432 


International Dairy Foods 
Association, Washington, D.C.; 
202.737.4332 


lowa State University Food 
Microbiology Group, Ames, IA; 
515.294.4733 


It’s Clean USA, Inc., Chicago, IL; 
312.994.2547 


Jimmy Buffett’s Margaritaville, 
Orlando, FL; 407.224.3216 


Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, MI; 
269.961.6235 





The Kroger Co., Cincinnati, OH; 
513.762.4209 


Maxxam Analytics Inc., Mississauga, 
Ontario, Canada; 905.817.5700 


Michelson Laboratories, Inc., 
Commerce, CA; 562.928.0553 


Michigan State University-ProMS 
in Food Safety, East Lansing, Ml; 
517.432.3100 


MicroBioLogics, Inc., St. Cloud, MN; 
320.253.1640 


Micro-Smedt, Herentals, Belgium; 
32.14230021 


Nasco International, Inc., 
Fort Atkinson, WI; 920.568.5536 


The National Food Laboratory, 
Inc., Dublin, CA; 925.833.8795 


Nelson-Jameson, Inc., Marshfield, 
WI; 715.387.1151 


Neogen Corporation, Lansing, Ml; 
517.372.9200 


Nestlé USA, Inc., Dublin, OH; 
614.526.5300 


NSF International, Ann Arbor, MI; 
734.769.8010 


Oxoid Canada, Nepean, Ontario, 
Canada; 800.567.8378 


ParTech, Inc., New Hartford, NY; 
315.738.0600 


Penn State University, University 
Park, PA; 814.865.7535 


PML Microbiologicals, Inc., 
Wilsonville, OR; 503.570.2500 


Polar Tech Industries, Genoa, IL; 
815.784.9000 
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Process Tek, Des Plaines, IL; 
847.296.9312 


The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, OH; 513.983.8349 


Publix Super Markets, Inc., Lakeland, 
FL; 863.688.7407 


Q Laboratories, Inc., Cincinnati, 
OH; 513.471.1300 


Randolph Associates, Birmingham, 
AL; 205.595.6455 


REMEL, Inc., Lenexa, KS; 800.255.6730 


Ross Products, Columbus, OH; 
614.624.7040 


rtech™ laboratories, St. Paul, MN; 
800.328.9687 


Seiberling Associates, Inc., Dublin, 
OH; 614.764.2817 


The Steritech Group, Inc., 
San Diego, CA; 858.535.2040 


Strategic Diagnostics Inc., Newark, 
DE; 302.456.6789 


Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, College Station, TX; 
979.862.4384 


United Fresh Produce Association, 
Washington, D.C.; 202.303.3400 


Walt Disney World Company, 
Lake Buena Vista, FL; 407.397.6060 


| WTI, Inc., Jefferson, GA; 706.387.5150 


| Zep Manufacturing Company, 
| Atlanta, GA; 404.352.1680 
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“LONE ST AL 


t is hard to believe that 
| 2 is right here in front 

of us. Although it seems like 
yesterday, about this time last year 
we were celebrating the successful 
completion of our second European 
IAFP meeting in Barcelona, and 
now we have completed our third 
successful meeting in Rome. The 
international presence of IAFP is 
alive and well in Europe. But there 
is even more good news on the 
international front: IAFP supported 
the China International Food Safety 
and Quality Conference and Expo 
in Beijing a couple of months ago. 
And, just prior to our meeting in 
Europe, David Tharp and | traveled 
to Sao Paulo, Brazil where the 
local affiliate members are helping 
us plan our first Latin American 
IAFP meeting. Our members there 
are very excited about hosting 
the first meeting in Brazil, and 
the program is really coming 
together with some top-notch 
speakers and timely topics. Our 
mission of advancing food safety 
worldwide is moving ahead at a 
rapid pace, and while much of that 
progress is due to a committed 
Executive Board, | have to say that 
most of the credit for our growth 
in the international arena should 
be awarded to our members. 
Our Association is made up of 
people who are very dedicated to 
our mission and the international 
presence of our organization, and 
they are ready to help in any way 
possible. 

Beyond impressive growth 
in global food safety, the New 
Year also allows us to note addit- 
ional landmark accomplishments 
in 2007. We broke our record for 
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PRESIDENT 


“Our Association 
is made up of 
people who are 
very dedicated 
to our mission and 
the international 
presence of our 


organization” 


Annual Meeting attendance _ in 
Orlando this year with 2,126 attend- 
ees at what, | think, was one of 
our most successful meetings ever. 
We are in outstanding financial 
condition. Our Foundation Fund 
continues to grow, and | believe 
our financial state otherwise has 
never been as solid as it is now. 
Of course, credit for that goes 
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primarily to David Tharp and Lisa 
Hovey and the previous Executive 
Boards who were wise enough to 
see that David was a perfect fit 
for our organization. | can’t praise 
David, Lisa and the IAFP Staff 
enough for the great job they do 
keeping our organization running 
on a daily basis. 

As President, | have the opport- 
unity to visit with many of our 
affiliate groups and talk with them 
about what IAFP has been doing 
and how their involvement is 
crucial to our success. Our affiliate 
members are always extremely 
interested to learn about the new 
membership dues _ restructure. 
You have likely heard this before, 
but | think it bears repeating. 
Several years ago, our Board began 
discussing how to enhance the 
value of membership in IAFP. In 
our discussions, it was determined 
likely that a large group of potential 
members exists who are not 
currently part of IAFP because of 
the previous significant cost of 
joining IAFP. While it is beneficial 
to be a member of IAFP and rece- 
ive all of the perks of being a 
member, not everyone needs all 
those benefits. Some members 
require only a basic membership 
in the Association, and others may 
need only one of the publications 
we provide. The Board decided 
that we could best serve our 
membership by providing a “buffet 
line” of membership options. That 
means all members are provided 
the opportunity to sign up for 
only what they want from IAFP. If 
all you require is a basic member- 
ship, that is available. If you would 
prefer to receive Food Protection 
Trends, but not Journal of Food 





Protection, or vice versa, you can do 
that, too. Basically, you can select as 
much or as little as you need. And 
that has made the price for 
membership in IAFP very reason- 
able. The Board is determined to 
meet our primary goal of serving 
the needs of the membership, and 
the restructuring of membership 
dues is part of our promise to do 
that. 

Of course, we all know noth- 
ing is free. The lowered cost of 
membership is likely going to 
reduce the income generated from 
membership dues, so we are going 
to have to make up that difference 
some way. One of the most 
beneficial ways we can support 
IAFP would also likely be the 
easiest way to fill the financial 
gap—recruit new members. 

| think most of you would agree 
with the idea that the benefit we 
receive from our membership in 
IAFP is directly related to what we 
give. | know that my involvement in 
|AFP has helped make me a better 





scientist. The valuable professional 
and personal relationships | have 
with colleagues in IAFP are most 
often a direct result of involvement 
with committees, local affiliates 
and attendance at annual meetings. 
If you are like me, the value of 
IAFP membership is obvious, and 
you don’t need convincing it is an 
essential organization for food 
safety professionals. What about 
those who do not know the benefits 
of belonging to IAFP? | don’t know 
what convinced you to _ initially 
become a member, but for many 
of us, it was one of our respected 
colleagues who mentioned the 
benefits of the Association and led 
us to join. Do you know anyone 
who could benefit from member- 
ship in IAFP and could help 
advance our goals? Tell them of the 
outstanding Annual Meetings. Show 
them our online monthly news- 
letter and printed or online journals. 
Talk about your colleagues in [AFP 
and how membership provides so 
many networking opportunities 





and chances for professional 
growth. And, best of all, show them 
how our dues structure is designed 
to specifically meet their needs. Just 
a few minutes of your time could 
result in great benefits for your 
colleague and for IAFP. 

As this New Year arrives, | 
would ask you to resolve to help 
recruit one new IAFP member in 
2008. If you know of someone who 
could benefit by joining, please take 
a few minutes and introduce them 
to our association. You could be 
doing your colleague a great favor, 
helping support our Association, 
and meeting a New Year’s resolut- 
ion all at once! And like we say in 
Texas, “you can’t beat that with a 
stick.” If that doesn’t make sense, 
ask Carl Custer. He can translate 
Texan. 

As always, it would be great 
to hear from you regarding your 
dreams for IAFP. You can contact 
me at gacuff@tamu.edu. If you 
are just looking for someone to 
translate Texan, Carl can be reached 
at carl.custer@gmail.com. 


Encourage a Colleague 
ta fom TAFE. 


For a base membership of $50, 
they too could become part 
of the leading food safety network. 


Membership details available online at www.foodprotection.org 
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LoL DAB 


s the year 2007 comes to 
A: close, it is a good time 
4 to reflect back and also to 
look forward. Today | want to cover 
three items: the Third European 
Symposium on Food Safety, our 
upcoming Secretary election, and 
the financial results for fiscal year 
ending August 31, 2007. So let’s get 
started! 

The Third European Sympos- 
ium on Food Safety was held 
October 18-19 in Rome, Italy with 
an audience of |40 attendees. This 
year, the attendance was equal to 
the attendance in Barcelona at our 
Second European Symposium but 
our sponsorship monies increased 
as did the technical poster session 
participation. There are pictures 
and a report from the Symposium 
on page 979 in this issue. Be sure 
to take a look and plan now to 
attend IAFP’s Fourth European 
Symposium on Food Safety in 
2008. Location and dates will be 
announced in February! 

The Nominating Committee 
recently met to select candidates 
to stand for election to the position 
of IAFP Secretary for the year 
2008-2009. Those candidates will 
be announced by February |, 2008 
when the voting begins. On or 
about February |, all IAFP Mem- 
bers with E-mail addresses will 
receive an E-mail with instructions 
on how to vote in this year’s 
election. Balloting will take place 
via the Internet or by “electronic 
ballot.” 

IAFP contracted with an 
independent, third-party vendor 
to conduct this election. It is of 
utmost importance to ensure that 
our election is held without any 
opportunity for vote tampering and 





By DAVID W. THARP, CAE 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


“We hope you will 
take advantage 
of the electronic 

election capabilities 
and make your vote 
count this year!” 


the vendor we selected is the leader 
in conducting electronic elections 
because of their built-in security 
features. Each [AFP Member will 
receive a unique alpha-numeric 
password that allows you, as an 
|IAFP Member to place your vote. 
Of course the system will only 
allow one vote per Member to be 
registered. 

Once your vote is recorded, 
it is allocated to the proper 
candidate, but without your name 
or identification number(s) tied to 
the actual vote. Upon conclusion of 





the election, the vote results will 
be certified to the IAFP Teller who 
will then inform the IAFP President 
about the election outcome. Board 
Members, staff or the Teller from 
IAFP will not be able to determine 
who, specifically, voted for which 
candidate. 

We are comfortable with 
this new system of conducting 
elections for the IAFP Secretary. 
It offers IAFP Members a quick 
and convenient method of voting 
for the future leaders of IAFP. We 
hope you will take advantage of the 
electronic election capabilities and 
make your vote count this year! 
Watch for your notification in early 
February. As always, you can call 
the IAFP office should you have any 
questions on the electronic voting 
system. 

The last subject to cover 
this month is our financial results 
for the fiscal year ending August 
31, 2007. It was a very successful 
year financially for IAFP. On page 
1010, the General Fund Statement 
of Activity for the year is presented. 
From that statement, you can see 
that the Association added more 
than $182,000 to the General Fund 
from its activities during the year. 
The “Change in General Fund” is 
one of the most important numbers 
on the page as even though we are 
a “not-for-profit” organization, we 
must still break even or do better 
to continue as a viable organization. 
This excess revenue sounds like a 
large amount, but when compared 
to total revenue, it is only a modest 
seven percent. 

Another important number 
on this report is the General Fund 
amount under “Net Assets as of 
8/31/07.” This shows the General 
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Fund at $760,474. Again, that 
number sounds like a large one, but 
for not-for-profit organizations, the 
target is to hold 50% of your annual 
revenue in our General Fund ($1.3 
million in our case). So, we are 
making great progress financially, 
but we still have a ways to go! 

The last aspect of the financial 
report that | want to point out 
is the balance held by IAFP’s 
Foundation (under Net Assets as 
of 8/31/07). You can see that we 
have a little more than $711,000 
in the Foundation. This shows 
wonderful progress for the Found- 
ation in its fundraising efforts 
over the past few years. For the 


year ending August of 2007, we 
added more than $340,000 to the 
Foundation’s balance. We are well 
on the way to achieving our goal of 
raising the balance to $1 million by 
2010! 

Since beginning our fundraising 
effort in 2005, the IAFP Foundation 
increased its spending in support of 
IAFP’s activities related to Annual 
Meeting and our new international 
pursuits. The Foundation supported 
five students’ travel expenses to 
attend IAFP 2007 in Orlando in 
addition to supporting the “Leafy 
Greens” Symposium in October 
2006 and the European Symposium 
in November 2006 and October of 





2007. As we enter the new financial 
year, the Foundation will continue 
supporting many programs that 
it has over the years, but will 
continue to increase its support 
of IAFP’s student development and 
international efforts. We see both 
of these areas as our “new frontier” 
for expansion in |AFP’s Membership 
and our increasing network of food 
safety professionals. We are pleased 
to see the rapid growth of support 
offered to IAFP’s Foundation by 
both individual contributions and 
those from companies. 

Happy Holidays and _ best 
wishes for a happy and prosperous 
New Year! 








Elect the next IAFP Secretary 
in the Association's first online election. 
Watch your inbox for voting instructions on January 31st. 
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Inactivation of Escherichia coli 
O157:H7 in Apple Juice as 
Affected by Cranberry Juice 
Concentration and Holding 
Temperature 


ASHLEY S. PEDIGO, FAITH J. CRITZER and DAVID A. GOLDEN* 
Dept. of Food Science and Technology, University of Tennessee, 2605 River Drive, Knoxville, TN 37996-4591, USA 


SUMMARY 


Cranberry juice concentration and holding temperature were evaluated for efficacy at reducing 
Escherichia coli O157:H7 populations in pasteurized apple juice. Pasteurized 100% cranberry (Cj) 
and apple juices were combined to yield mixtures containing 0 (control) to 50% Cj. E. coli O157:H7 
(5-strain mixture) was inoculated into juice mixtures to obtain an initial population of approximately 
7 log CFU/ml. Juices held at 4 and 25°C were sampled at interals for up to 120 h, while juices held 
at 45°C were sampled at intervals for up to 8 h. Samples were plated in duplicate on tryptic soy 
agar (TSA) and sorbitol MacConkey agar (SMAC). After 120 h of storage at 4°C, E. coli O157:H7 
populations were reduced < | log in 0 — 30% Cj mixtures, but were reduced by > 2 and 4 logs in 40 
and 50% Cj, respectively. In juices held at 25°C, E. coli O157:H7 populations were undetectable in 
10% Cj after 120 h, in 20 and 30% Cj after 48 h, and in 40 and 50% Cj after 24 h; the population in 
0% Cj was reduced by 5 logs after 120 h. At 45°C, E. coli O0157:H7 was reduced to non-detectable 
levels in 30, 40, and 50% Cj after 6,5, and 4 hours, respectively. Reductions of approximately < |, 2, 
and 6 logs were observed in 0, 10, and 20% Cj, respectively. When combined with temperatures of 
25 or 45°C and minimal holding time, concentrations of 30-50% pure CJ could serve to effectively 
reduce E. coli O157:H7 populations in juice. 


A peer-reviewed article 


*Author for correspondence: 865.974.7247; Fax: 865.974.2750 
E-mail: david.golden@tennessee.edu 
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INTRODUCTION 


Recent outbreaks involving Escheri- 
chia coliO157:H7 in apple juice and cider 
have prompted research on developing 
practical and inexpensive, but effective, 
methods for controlling contamination of 
unpasteurized juice. According to Rangel 
et al. (14), seven of the 183 E. coli O157: 
H7 outbreaks reported from 1982-2002 
were associated with consumption of 
apple cider or apple juice. In response to 
these outbreaks, the US Food and Drug 
Administration (2) issued regulations 
requiring juice processors to incorporate 
strategies to provide a minimum 5-log 
reduction in the population of pertinent 
pathogens; these strategies could include 
pasteurization or use of other antimicro- 
bial treatments (3). 

Thermal pasteurization is considered 
the method of choice for achieving the 
mandatory pathogen reduction. How- 
ever, because of cost of the pasteurization 
process to small processors (7), perceived 
changes in quality, and consumer demand 
for non-thermally treated juice, alternative 
methods are being investigated. Buchanan 
et al. (J) reported that UV irradiation, 
which is FDA approved, would be suf- 
ficient to achieve a 5-log reduction at a 
dose of 1.8 kGy, and Quintero-Ramos 
et al. (13) agreed that the UV dose was 
effective at inactivating E. coliO157:H7. 
Other processes that have been investi- 
gated include treatment with ozone (/8) 
and supercritical fluid processing (10). 

Another method of pathogen in- 
activation in juices that is actively being 
explored is the addition of natural com- 
pounds with known antimicrobial activity. 
Some of these compounds include essen- 
tial oils such as carvacrol and p-cymene 
(5) and organic acids, such as benzoic and 
sorbic acids, and their salts (6, 21). Other 
researchers have evaluated the indirect 
effects of organic acids on survival of 
E. coli O157:H7 in pineapple juice (71), 
cranberry, lemon, and lime juice concen- 
trates (12), apple juice, and orange juice 
(16, 18, 19). Specifically, the addition of 
cranberry juice to apple juice and cider has 
been investigated because the known an- 
timicrobial properties of cranberries and 
their positive association with treatment 
of urinary tract infections (15). Marwan 
and Nagel (9) found that proanthocya- 
nidins (21.3%), flavonols (18.5%), and 
benzoic acid (15.6%) in pure cranberry 
juice provided the majority of microbial 
inhibition. A “cran-cider process,” which 
is the addition of cranberry juice at 15% 


(v/v) followed by warm holding (45°C 
for 2 h) and freeze-thaw steps (-20°C for 
24 h, 5°C for 24 h), was demonstrated 
to achieve the FDA-mandated pathogen 
reduction (4). 

The purpose of this investigation was 
to evaluate the effects of cranberry juice 
concentration and holding temperature 
on inactivation of E. coliO157:H7 to de- 
termine if these treatments would provide 


the mandatory 5-log reduction. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Preparation of inoculum 


Five strains of FE. coli O0157:H7 
[43888 (isolated from human feces), 
43889 (feces of patient with hemolytic 
uremic syndrome, NC), 43890 (human 
feces, CA), 43894 (feces of a patient with 
hemorrhagic colitis, MI), 43895 (raw 
hamburger meat)], were used to inoculate 
juices. Test stains were cultured in tryptic 
soy broth (TSB; Difco Becton Dickinson 
Microbiology Systems; Sparks, MD) for 
24 h at 37°C. Cultures were transferred a 
minimum of three times at 24-h intervals 
before use. The five test strains were com- 
bined to yield a mixed culture containing 
equal proportions of each strain (25 ml 


total volume). 


Preparation of juices 


Pasteurized apple juice (100% apple 
juice from concentrate, with no added 
sugar, and no preservatives) was purchased 
from a local supermarket. Pasteurized 
100% cranberry juice (CJ) (with no 
added sugar, but with added vitamin 
C) was purchased from a local health 
food specialty store. Juices were stored 
at room temperature until opened, after 
which they were stored at 4°C. Apple 
juice and CJ] were combined in sterile 
500 ml bottles to yield 250 ml of juice 
containing 0, 10, 20, 30, 40, and 50% 
(v/v) CJ. The pH was recorded for each 
mixture immediately after addition of C]. 
Prepared juice mixtures were allowed to 
reach appropriate temperature (4, 25, or 


45°C) before inoculation. 


Inoculation and sampling of 
juices 

Juices were inoculated with 2.5 ml 
of a 24-h mixed culture (to yield ap- 
proximately 7 log CFU/ml) and gently 
mixed to suspend cells. Samples (1 ml) 
were taken from each bottle at 24-h 


intervals for up to 120 h for juices held 


at 4 and 25°C, while juices held at 45°C 
were sampled at 1-h intervals for up to 8 
h. Samples were serially diluted in 0.1 M 
phosphate buffer (PB; Becton Dickinson 
Microbiology Systems; Sparks, MD). 
Juice samples were surface plated on tryp- 
tic soy agar (TSA; Difco Becton Dickin- 
son Microbiology Systems; Sparks, MD) 
and sorbitol MacConkey agar (SMAC; 
Oxoid Limited; Hampshire, England) 
in duplicate, using a spiral plater (Don 
Whitley Scientific Limited; Yorkshire, 
England). Plates were incubated for 48 
h at 37°C before E. coli O157:H7 were 
enumerated by use of a Protocol auto- 
matic plate counter (Synoptics Limited; 
Cambridge, UK). Preliminary evaluation 
of uninoculated juices revealed that the 
pasteurized juices used in this study did 
not contain background microflora that 
would have interfered with counts of 
inoculated FE. coli O157:H7. Therefore, 
counts obtained on TSA and SMAC were 
considered positive for FE. coli 0157:H7 
without further confirmation. Addition- 
ally, counts obtained from TSA were used 
to evaluate overall survival, while counts 
obtained on SMAC were used for the 


calculation of injury as follows: 


Counts from TSA 
from SMAC 


- counts 


% injury = 


Counts from TSA X 100% 


Data analysis 


All experiments were replicated three 
times. The statistical model consisted 
of a randomized block design, block- 
ing on replication. Statistical analysis 
was conducted using the mixed models 
procedure (PROC MIXED) of SAS” 9.1 
(SAS Institute Inc.; Cary, NC). Analysis 
of variance was used to determine the 
statistical significance of differences in 


survival of pathogens in juice. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Initial pH of juice mixtures was 3.83, 


2 2 


3.55, 3.35, 3.20, 3.07, and 2.95 for 0, 
10, 20, 30, 40, and 50% ¢ Ee respectively. 
Most samples were diluted in 0.1 M PB, 
which raised sample pH to 6.4—6.63 
before plating. However, near the end of 
sampling, when E. coliO157:H7 popula- 
tions were reduced to near the detection 
limit, it was necessary to surface plate 
directly from juice mixtures without 
dilution in PB. We observed that plating 
samples at lower pH did not adversely 


affect recovery. 
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FIGURE |. Survival of E coli O157:H7 in apple juice containing 0-50% cranberry 
juice (CJ) held at 4°C and recovered on TSA (A) and SMAC (B). Data points 
represent means of three trials.Values shown as 0 Log CFU/ml represent no 
detection 
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FIGURE 2. Survival of E. coli 0157:H7 in apple juice containing 0-50% cranberry 
juice (C}) held at 25°C and recovered on TSA (A) and SMAC (B). Data points 
represent means of three trials. Values shown as 0 Log CFU/ml represent no 
detection 
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The effects of percent CJ, holding 
temperature, and time, as well as all 
interactions, were significant (P < 0.01). 
Addition of CJ had a significant effect 
on lethality of F. coli O157:H7 (P < 
0.01), which increased with percent C] 
at all holding temperatures. Lethality 
was significantly greater (P < 0.01) with 
increasing time and holding temperature. 
Ingham et al. (4) also found that the 
addition of CJ and subsequent holding 
temperature treatments significantly af- 
fected lethality of F. coli O157:H7 and 
Salmonella serovars. The most lethal 
treatment in this study was 50% C] held 
at 45°C, in which the combinations of 
low pH, CJ intrinsic components, and 
elevated temperature provided the maxi- 
mum synergistic effect. 

In all samples, substantial propor- 
tions of populations were sublethally 
injured during holding, as indicated by 
poorer recovery on SMAC than on TSA. 
Development of injury was more pro- 
nounced at higher holding temperatures, 
with 100% injury observed in 20, 30, 
40, and 50% CJ after holding for 7, 5-6, 
4, and 3-4 h, respectively at 45°C. The 
development of injury, without death, is 
an important factor to consider, because 
injured organisms are typically more 
susceptible to additional adverse treat- 
ments. Because of this, combinations of 
treatments that alone would not result in 
lethality could provide adequate reduction 
of E. coliOQ157:H7 in apple juice, as was 
observed in this study. 

Marques et al. (8) demonstrated sur- 
vival of E. coliO157:H7 during prolonged 
exposure to a pH range of 2.51 to 3.26, 
confirming that acid resistance systems 
remain active over prolonged periods 
of cold storage. Similarly, we observed 
enhanced survival of FE. coli O157:H7 
held at 4°C (Fig. 1). After 120 h of stor- 
age at 4°C, populations were reduced < | 
log CFU/ml in 0 to 30% CJ, and 2- and 
4-log reductions occurred in 40 and 50% 
CJ, respectively. Inactivation of F. coli 
O157:H7 at 4°C was poorer than inacti- 
vation at warmer holding temperatures, 
with none of the C] mixtures providing 
a 5-log reduction at 4°C. 

Figure 2 shows survival of FE. coli 
O157:H7 held at 25°C. Populations were 
undetectable in 20 and 30% CJ after 
48 h, and in 40 and 50% CJ after 24 h. 
Mutaku et al. (//) found that, in pine- 
apple juice (pH 3.57), a decline in F. coli 
O157:H7 populations occurred during 
ambient (20—25°C) temperature storage, 
but complete inhibition was not observed 


after 120 h. In the present study, EF. coli 





FIGURE 3. Survival of E coli O157:H7 in apple juice containing 0-50% cranberry 
juice (CJ) held at 45°C and recovered on TSA (A) and SMAC (B). Data points 
represent means of three trials.Values shown as 0 Log CFU/ml represent no 


detection 
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O157:H7 populations were reduced by 
> 5 log units in 0% CJ (pH 3.83) and 
complete inhibition was observed in 10% 
C] (pH 3.55) after 120 h storage at 25°C. 
Uljas and Ingham (/7) found that when 
combined with freeze-thaw steps, hold- 


ing of pH 3.7 apple cider at 25°C for 2h 


provided the targeted 5-log reduction of 


E. coliO157:H7. 

Survival of FE. coli O157:H7 held at 
45°C is illustrated in Figure 3. Populations 
were reduced to below detectable levels in 
30, 40, and 50% CJ after 6, 5, and 4 h, 
respectively. A near 6-log reduction was 
observed in 20% CJ, whereas only 1- to 
2-log reduction occurred in 0 and 10% 
CJ. Ingham et al. (4) reported similar 
results, stating that application of a warm 
hold (45°C for 2 h) to 10 or 15% CJ does 


not achieve the 5-log reduction target. 


SUMMARY AND 
CONCLUSIONS 


Results of this study demonstrate 
that addition of CJ to apple juice, in 


combination with elevated holding tem- 


perature and time treatments, can provide 
the FDA-mandated 5-log reduction in 
E. coli O157:H7. The purpose of this 


investigation was to evaluate and deter- 


mine the most effective combination of 


temperature and added CJ. It was deter- 
mined that when combined with warm 
hold temperatures of 25 or 45°C, 30-50% 
Cc} effectively reduce FE. coli O157:H7 
populations in juice; 50% CJ] would be 
the most effective concentration, but this 
could result in a product that consumers 
find unacceptable because of undesirable 
sensory attributes of high CJ concentra- 
tions. Further, it should be noted that 
pasteurized juices were used in this study. 
For this reason, growth of mold, yeast, or 
other normal juice spoilage organisms was 
not observed during holding at 25°C for 
up to five days (120 h). However, holding 
unpasteurized cider for extended time at 
25°C would almost certainly result in ex- 
tensive spoilage. Most mold growth would 
be precluded at a holding temperature 
of 45°C. Further study with individual 
antimicrobial components of CJ and their 
addition to juices is warranted, because 
the individual components could provide 
satisfactory inhibition without the unde- 
sirable sensory characteristics associated 
with CJ. Additionally, the effect of warm 
temperature holding on unpastuerized 
juice quality should be investigated. 
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SUMMARY 


Practices and technologies implemented by poultry slaughter 
plants for controlling foodborne pathogens and other hazards 
may help reduce the risk of salmonellosis, campylobacteriosis, 


and other foodborne illnesses. To characterize the use of food 
safety practices and technologies in the United States’ poultry 
slaughter industry, we conducted a survey of all poultry slaughter 
plants (219 completed surveys, 78% response rate). The majority 
of plants have adopted many of the food safety technologies 
and practices asked about in the survey. In particular, 86% of 
plants use some type of carcass decontamination intervention, 
and 50% use some type of decontamination intervention for 
processed product. About 80% of plants have their slaughter and 
processing operations audited for food safety by an independent 
third party or its customers. Most plants conduct voluntary 
microbiological testing (85%) and environmental sampling (75%). 
Nearly all plants provide food safety training for new employees 
and also provide food safety training on an ongoing basis. In 
general, large and small plants are more likely than very small 
plants to use many of the food safety practices and technologies 
(P < 0.01). The survey findings, along with other data, can be 
used to characterize poultry slaughter plants’ food safety risk 
management practices. 


INTRODUCTION 


Paratyphoid serotypes of Sa/mo- 
nella and Campylobacter jejuni are the two 
pathogens of greatest concern in poultry 
and poultry products, because they cause 
the highest number of foodborne illnesses 
directly attributed to those products (26). 
From 1998 to 2002, nearly 5,000 cases 
of foodborne illness were attributed to 
poultry (9). Salmonella infections from 
all food sources result in an estimated 
1.3 million human illnesses, 16,000 
hospitalizations, and 553 deaths annually 
in the United States, and Campylobacter 
spp. foodborne infections result in an 
estimated 1.9 million illnesses, 10,000 
hospitalizations, and 99 deaths annually 
(10). From the baseline of 1996-1998 to 
2006, the estimated incidence of infection 
from Campylobacter decreased 30% and 
the estimated incidence of infection from 
Salmonella did not change significantly 
compared with the baseline (2). Regarding 
specific Salmonella serotypes, the incidence 
of S. Typhimurium decreased significantly 
(41%) and there were significant increases 
in incidence compared with baseline 
for S. Enteritidis (28%), S. Newport 
(42%), and S. Javiana (92%). The esti- 
mated incidence of S. Heidelberg and 


S. Montevideo did not change significant- 
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ly compared with baseline (2). Despite 
these declines, the Healthy People 2010 
goals for Campylobacter (12.3 cases per 
100,000) and Salmonella (6.8 cases per 
100,000) have not been met (25), sug- 
gesting that further improvements in the 
farm-to-table continuum are warranted 
to reduce foodborne illness from these 
pathogens. 


Under the Poultry Products In- 


spection Act, the US Department of 


Agriculture, Food Safety and Inspection 
Service (USDA, FSIS) is responsible for 
protecting and regulating the nation’s 
poultry supply. In 1996, FSIS mandated 
the Pathogen Reduction: Hazard Analysis 
Critical Control Points (PR: HACCP) 
Final Rule (9 CFR 417), aiming to reduce 
the microbiological hazards that can occur 
during meat and poultry slaughter and 
processing. 

Harmful pathogens can be intro- 
duced into a poultry slaughter plant on 
the live bird and harbored in the skin, 
feathers, and gastrointestinal tract (7). 
Slaughter plants therefore must strive 
to eliminate these pathogens during 
processing. To determine whether plants 
are meeting the performance standards es- 
tablished by the PR: HACCP Final Rule, 
FSIS conducts microbiological testing for 
Salmonella on an intermittent basis. Many 
plants conduct their own microbiological 
testing in addition to the required FSIS 
testing. Recent results of testing by FSIS 
demonstrated a sustained increase in 
chicken-broiler carcasses testing positive 
for Salmonella during 2002 to 2005 (23). 
As a result, FSIS launched an initiative to 
reduce Salmonella in raw meat and poultry 
products (24). 


FSIS contracted with RTI Interna- 


tional to conduct a national survey of 


poultry slaughter plants to collect uniform 
information on practices and technologies 
used to control biological, chemical, and 
physical hazards and to promote food 
safety (13). We used the survey data to 
determine the prevalence of various food 
safety technologies and practices used 
in the United States poultry slaughter 
industry, to characterize the use and types 


of microbiological testing, and to deter- 


mine the prevalence of different types of 


employee food safety training. FSIS can 
use these results to inform regulatory 
policy making and for required economic 
analyses. Additionally, the survey find- 
ings, along with other data, can be used 


to characterize poultry slaughter plants’ 
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food safety risk management practices. 
Increased adoption of risk management 
practices may help to reduce Salmonella 


and other pathogens in raw poultry. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


We used a multimodal survey ap- 
proach to conduct a nationally representa- 
tive survey of federally and state-inspected 
poultry slaughter plants. The sampling 
methods, questionnaire development, 
survey administration, and analysis pro- 


cedures are described below. 


Sampling methods 


We used an FSIS database of feder- 
ally and state-inspected establishments 
to construct the sampling frame for the 
survey. The database contains plant-level 
information on production volume, 
annual revenue, number of employees, 
inspection activities, and contact infor- 
mation from various USDA sources and 
a commercial data source for company 
information. 

Plants that currently slaughter poul- 
try species were included in the sampling 


frame for the survey. To ensure that the 


sampling frame was representative of 


the vast majority of federally and state- 
inspected plants, we excluded from the 
sampling frame plants that operate for 
objectives that are not strictly commercial 
(e.g., nonprofit, prison, education, and 
government facilities); plants that slaugh- 
ter ducks only, geese, and rabbits; and 
state-inspected plants that conduct only 
custom-exempt slaughter. Also, because 
of the potential for language barriers, 
plants located in a United States territory 
were excluded from the sampling frame. 
The sample design specified a sample 
size that was expected to yield precision 
of +/— 5 percent or better for estimates 
of all proportions. Because the sample 
size would require surveying all or nearly 
all establishments, we took a complete 
census of all plants in the final sampling 
frame: 289 federally inspected plants and 


29 state-inspected plants. 


Questionnaire development 


The questionnaire was designed 


to collect information on the use and 


frequency of sanitation practices, use of 


food safety technologies and practices, 


types and frequency of microbiological 
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testing, food safety training procedures, 
and plant characteristics (e.g., age, size, 
and number of shifts). 

To test the survey instrument, we 
used a structured, standardized instru- 
ment review methodology. This approach 
evaluated the survey questions in terms of 
the tasks required of the respondents to 
understand and respond to the questions, 
as well as evaluating the structure and 
effectiveness of the questionnaire form. 
We also conducted interviews with several 
poultry slaughter plants to pretest the sur- 
vey instrument. In addition, several indus- 
try trade associations reviewed the survey 
instrument. The pretest participants and 
trade associations provided suggestions 
for improving the survey instrument. We 
subsequently revised the survey instru- 
ment based on the pretest findings. The 
survey instrument and study design were 
approved by the Office of Management 
and Budget’s (OMBs) information col- 


lection clearance process. 


Survey administration 


We implemented several procedures 
aimed at maximizing the survey response 
rate, including many of the procedures 
recommended by Dillman (4). Before 
the start of data collection, we worked 
with several poultry trade organizations to 
secure their support of the survey. These 
organizations sent an e-mail message to 
their membership that described the sur- 
vey and encouraged their participation. 
We contacted sampled establishments by 
telephone to identify the plant manager 
and then mailed a letter on FSIS letterhead 
that described the upcoming survey. We 
subsequently contacted plant managers 
by telephone to screen for eligibility (e.g., 
plants were not eligible for the survey if 
they conduct only custom-exempt slaugh- 
ter and are exempt from inspection) and to 
identify the target respondent for the sur- 
vey (if not the plant manager). We mailed 
target respondents the self-administered 
questionnaire via Federal Express and sent 
a thank you/reminder postcard. We made 
a series of telephone calls and remailed 
the questionnaire to nonrespondents to 
encourage response. We conducted the 
survey in fall 2004. 

We received completed surveys from 
219 plants; 51 plants were eligible but 


did not complete the survey (i.e., non- 


respondents); 34 plants were ineligible 


(e.g., plants that were out of business and 





TABLE |. Poultry slaughter plant characteristics (weighted % of plants) 


Very 
Small Small Large All Plants 


Number of slaughter and evisceration shifts 
operated daily 
Plant does not operate daily 
One 
Two or three 
Number of deboning shifts operated daily 
None 
Deboning shift is not operated daily 
One 
Two or three 
No response 
Number of further processing shifts operated 
daily 
None 
Further processing shift is not operated daily 
One 
Two or three 
No response 
Number of USDA- or state-inspected plants 
owned by the company that owns this plant 
| 
2to5 
6 to 20 
21 or more 
No response 
Total plant sales revenue 
Under $2.5 million 
$2.5 million to $49.9 million 
$50 million to $249.9 million 
$250 million or more 


No response 
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TABLE 2. Use of food safety technologies for poultry slaughter and deboning operations 


A cortale-cs Mel mottled) 


Use of some type of carcass decontamination 


Intervention 
Inside-outside bird washers 
Organic acid rinse 


Metal detection equipment 


Automatic bird transfer (from kill line to 


evisceration line) 


Conveyor belts made from materials designed 


to prevent bacterial growth 


Bioluminescent testing system 


Notes: 


Very Small 


33.3 


Small 


95.3+4++ 


Large All Plants 


85.7 


95.3+4++ 


21.9++ 


42.2+++ 


23.4+++ 


34.4+++ 


20.3+++ 


+++ = Difference between small and very small plants is statistically significant at the 0.01 level. 


++ = Difference between small and very small plants is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 


+ = Difference between small and very small plants is statistically significant at the 0.10 level. 


* = Difference between large and very small plants is statistically significant at the 0.01 level. 


*** = Difference between large and very small plants is statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 


* = Difference between large and very small plants is statistically significant at the 0.10 level. 


custom-only plants); and for 14 plants we 
were unable to determine their eligibility 
for the survey. We calculated weighted 
response rates (respondents/{nonrespon- 
dents + respondents]) by stratum, using 
the initial sampling weights adjusted for 
unknown eligibility so that cases with 
unknown eligibility were distributed 
between eligibles (nonrespondents) and 
ineligibles in the same proportions that 
existed among cases with known eligibil- 
ity. Ineligible plants were excluded from 
the response rate calculation. The overall 
weighted response rate for the survey 


was 78%. 


Analysis procedures 


Before tabulating the survey data, we 
conducted data editing and coding and 
data cleaning. The edited and coded ques- 
tionnaires were double-keyed for quality 
control purposes. The survey data were 
weighted to reflect the selection probabili- 


ties of sampled units and to compensate 
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for differential nonresponse (8). Nonre- 
sponse adjustments ensure that, within 
each weighting class, respondent weights 
sum to the population counts of eli- 
gible establishments. These adjustments, 
implemented with the computation and 
application of adjustment factors in each 
weighting class (in this case, HACCP 
size), can help reduce nonresponse bias to 
the extent that respondents within weight- 
ing classes are homogeneous. 

We computed weighted proportions 


for questions in which respondents could 


select one or more responses from a list of 


responses and computed weighted means 
for questions that required a numeric 
response from respondents. We com- 
puted weighted proportions and means 
by HACCP size (large, small, and very 
small). Large plants have 500 or more 
employees, small plants have at least 10 
employees but fewer than 500, and very 
small plants have fewer than 10 employees 
or less than $2.5 million in annual sales. 
We performed a chi-square test for the re- 
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lationship between the variable of interest 
and plant size (large versus very small and 
small versus very small). We conducted all 


analyses using Stata” (16). 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Plant characteristics 


The poultry slaughter industry is 
characterized by large slaughter plants, 
accounting for most of the industry’s 
production volume and sales revenue. 
About 23% of poultry slaughter plants are 
very small and account for less than 1% of 
total industry revenue, 29% are small and 
account for 11% of total industry revenue, 
and 48% are large and account for 89% of 
total industry revenue. The median plant 
age (or years since most recent renova- 
tion) was 10 years, the mean plant size 
was 111,586 square feet (standard error = 
7,918), and the mean number of employ- 
ees was 645 (standard error = 39). Table 1 
provides additional information on plant 


characteristics by HACCP size. 





TABLE'3. Use of food safety practices for poultry slaughter and deboning operations (weighted % of plants)? 


Sanitation Practices 


Very Small 


Sanitizes hands or gloves that contact raw 63.0 
product in slaughter area on a specified frequency 


Sanitizes hands or gloves that contact raw product 48.| 
in deboning area on a specified frequency 


Uses chemical sanitizers for food contact 59:3 


hand tools during operations 


Rotates sanitizing chemicals on annual 


or more frequent basis 


29.6 


Uses sterilizer pots for heat sterilization 14.8 


of hand tools during operations 


Other Practices 


Has written polices and procedures 


for product recalls 


Identifies and tracks products—forward 
Identifies and tracks products—backward 


Conducts audits of slaughter and deboning 


operations 


Requires and documents that bird growers 


Small 


Large All Plants 


90.6+++ 


use stipulated practices for controlling chemical 


residues 


Has food safety manager on staff 


Has written polices and procedures to protect 


against bioterrorism 


Conducts fat pad sampling on a regular schedule 3.7 


79.7 +++ 
79.7 ++ 
78. | +++ 


71.9++ 


68.8++ 


Requires and documents that bird growers 


use stipulated practices for pathogen control 37.0 


*See Table 2 for description of notation used to indicate statistical significance. 


Use of food safety technologies 
for slaughter and deboning 


Poultry slaughter plants have imple- 
mented technologies and practices to 
control Salmonella, Campylobacter, and 
other pathogens during slaughter and 
deboning operations. Because multiple 
points exist for the introduction and 
spread of foodborne pathogens, multiple 


intervention strategies are required for 


successful control of contamination of 


poultry throughout the slaughter and 
processing process (14, 26). Table 2 pres- 
ents the percentage of plants, by HACCP 
size, using the food safety technologies 


for slaughter and deboning asked about 
in the survey. 

The most frequently used food safety 
technology for slaughter operations was 
some type of carcass decontamination 
intervention (86% of all plants). The use 
of inside-outside bird washers can help 
meet zero tolerance regulations for fecal 


matter; this practice has also been shown 


to reduce the incidence of Campylobacter 


on poultry carcasses (15). Another study 
found that the combined use of an inside- 
outside bird washer for removal of visible 
contamination and an online acidified 
sodium chlorite spray system to reduce 


microbial levels was more effective than 


57.8+ 


51.6+++ 


46.9+++ 


standard offline reprocessing (6). Most 
plants (85%) use inside-outside bird 
washers, but fewer (22%) use an organic 
acid rinse as a decontamination interven- 
tion. Nearly 60% of plants use metal de- 
tection equipment to help detect physical 
hazards in incoming birds. Forty percent 
of plants use automatic bird transfer (from 
kill line to evisceration line). Less than 
one-third of plants use conveyor belts 
made from materials designed to prevent 
bacterial growth. About one-fourth of 
plants use bioluminescent testing systems; 
this technology allows plants to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of their sanitation 


procedures immediately and address 
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TABLE 4. Use of food-safety technologies for further processing of poultry (weighted % of plants)? 
Very Small Small Large All Plants 
Metal detection equipment 8.3 61.5+++ so" 76.8 


Use of some type of decontamination intervention 41.7 46.2 53.4 50.2 
during processing operations 


Application of antimicrobial chemicals 41.7 46.2 48.9 47.3 
High-pressure processing 8.3 0.0 9.1 7.1 
Other types of pasteurization 8.3 oa 45 5.7 
Infrared technology 0.0 3.8 6.8 5.2 
Irradiation 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 


Conveyor belts made from materials designed 0.0 26.9++ 
to prevent bacterial growth 


*See Table 2 for description of notation used to indicate statistical significance. 


TABLE 5. Use of food safety practices for further processing of poultry (weighted % of plants)? 


Very Small Small Large All Plants 
Sanitation Practices 


Sanitizes hands or gloves that contact RTE product 
in further processing area on a specified frequency 


Sanitizes hands or gloves that contact raw product 
in further processing area on a specified frequency 


Rotates sanitizing chemicals on an annual 
or more frequent basis 


Uses chemical sanitizers for hand tools 
during operations 


Treats drains with sanitizers for pathogen control 80.8 
Other Practices 
Conducts audits of further processing operations 76 9+++ 


Treats food contact equipment to remove biomatter 50.0 
during operations 


Requires and documents that raw poultry : 50.0 
suppliers use stipulated practices for 
controlling chemical residues‘ 


Uses antimicrobial treatment for food 50.0 
contact equipment during operations 


Requires and documents that raw poultry 3735 
suppliers use stipulated practices for pathogen control‘ 


*See Table 2 for description of notation used to indicate statistical significance. 
’Results suppressed because of small number of respondents. 


‘Results are for plants that purchase raw poultry. 
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any problems before production. Large 
and small plants are more likely than 
very small plants to use the technolo- 
gies listed in Table 2 (P < 0.01 for most 
comparisons). 


Use of food safety practices 
for slaughter and deboning 
operations 


Poultry plants are required to develop 
and implement Standard Sanitation Op- 
eration Procedures (SSOPs) to prevent 
product contamination and adulteration 
(9 CFR 416.11 through 416.17). These 
SSOPs describe the process and frequency 
with which equipment, utensils, and pro- 
cessing areas (walls and floors) should be 
cleaned (i.e., free of foreign material such 
as fat, blood, hair, grease, rust, and clean- 
ing chemicals). With the exception of the 
use of sterilizer pots for heat sterilization 
of hand tools during operations, the ma- 
jority of poultry plants use the sanitation 
practices listed in Table 3. Large and small 
plants are more likely than very small 
plants to use these sanitation practices 
(P< 0.05 for most comparisons). 

Many plants have implemented the 
other food safety practices asked about in 
the survey (see Table 3). Recalls, which are 
voluntarily initiated by the manufacturer 
or distributor, are intended to remove 
from commerce foods that are believed 
to be adulterated or misbranded (20). 
Although there is no regulatory require- 
ment that an establishment include a 
recall plan in its HACCP plan or as a 
prerequisite program, FSIS recommends 
that establishments have these plans (/8). 
A recall plan should specify, in detail, 
actions that the company will take in 
deciding whether to recall a product 
and, in case of a recall the procedures for 
conducting it (/8). All large plants and 
91% of small plants have written policies 
and procedures for recalls; however, fewer 
than half of very small plants have such 
procedures in place. Recalls are facilitated 
when tracking procedures are in place. 
About 80% of plants have procedures in 
place to identify and track products one 
step forward and one step backward in 
the supply and distribution chain. Large 
and small plants are more likely than very 
small plants to have tracking procedures 
(P < 0.01 for most comparisons). 

Audits are conducted to ensure that 
food safety, good manufacturing practices 


(GMPs), quality, sanitation, and other 


programs are meeting internal and exter- 
na! standards (5). Plants may hire a third 
party to conduct audits, or their customers 
may require audits that are conducted by 
the customer’s own audit team or by a 
third-party auditor. Seventy-eight percent 
of plants have their slaughter and debon- 


ing operations audited for food safety 


either by an independent third party or by 


its customers. Large and small plants are 
more likely than very small plants to have 
their operations audited (P < 0.01). 

In 2002, FSIS issued a set of security 
guidelines to help meat, poultry, and egg 
products establishments identify ways to 
strengthen food security protection to 
prevent intentional product contamina- 
tion (17). About two-thirds of plants 
have written policies and procedures to 
protect against bioterrorism. Large and 
small plants are more likely than very 
small plants to have such policies and 
procedures (P< 0.01). 

As part of their HACCP plan or 
prerequisite plan, plants may require their 
bird growers to use specific production 
practices for controlling pathogens and 
chemical residues. Many plants require 
and document that their bird growers 
use stipulated practices for controlling 
chemical residues (77%) and for control- 
ling pathogens on incoming birds (61%). 
Large (P < 0.01) and small (P? < 0.10) 
plants are more likely than very small 
plants to require these practices of their 


bird growers. 


Use of food safety technologies 
for processing operations in 
poultry slaughter plants 


Fifty-six percent of plants produce 
ground poultry or conduct other further 
processing activities, in addition to their 
slaughter operations. Of these, 24% pro- 
duce ready-to-eat (RTE) products, 87% 
produce not-ready-to-eat (NRTE) prod- 
ucts, and 61% produce inputs to further 
processing by another plant. 

The interim final rule on the con- 
trol of Listeria monocytogenes in RTE 
meat and poultry products (9 CFR 430) 
provides incentives for producers of RTE 
products to use postlethality treatments, 
antimicrobial ingredients at formulation, 
and other intervention technologies 
to significantly reduce the risk of the 
presence or growth of Listeria on these 
products (1). Additionally, plants may 


implement technologies and practices 


to control Salmonella, E. coli, and other 
pathogens during processing operations. 
Table 4 presents the percentage of plants 
with processing operations that use the 
food safety technologies asked about in 
the survey by HACCP size. 
Ninety-seven percent of large plants, 
62% of small plants, and 8% of very small 
plants use metal detection equipment to 
help detect physical hazards in processed 
product. One-half of plants use some 
type of decontamination intervention 
during processing operations, with similar 
results reported across all sizes of plants. 
Application of antimicrobial chemicals is 
used most often (47% of all plants). Less 
than 10% of plants use high pressure 
processing, other types of pasteurization 
methods, or infrared technology. No 
plants reported using irradiation as a 


decontamination intervention. 


Use of food safety practices 
for processing operations in 
poultry slaughter plants 


lable 5 presents the percentage of 
plants using the food safety practices asked 
about in the survey for their processing 
operations by HACCP size. The majority 
of plants use the sanitation procedures 
listed in Table 5, such as treating drains 
with sanitizers for pathogen control and 
using chemical sanitizers for hand tools 
during operations. With the exception 
of sanitizing hands or gloves that contact 
raw product in the further processing area 
on a spec ified frequency, the use of these 
practices is similar across very small, small, 
and large plants. 

Nearly all large plants (98%), 77% of 
small plants, and 17% of very small plants 
have their processing operations audited 
for food safety either by an independent 
third party or by its customers. Large 
and small plants are more likely than 
very small plants to have their operations 
audited (P < 0.01). 

Fifty-six percent of plants use an- 
timicrobial treatments for food contact 
equipment during operations, and 65% 
treat food contact equipment to remove 
biomatter during operations. The use of 
these practices is similar across all sizes 
of plants. For plants that purchase raw 
poultry, more than one-half require and 
document that suppliers use stipulated 
practices for controlling pathogens and 
chemical residues. The use of these prac- 


tices is similar across all sizes of plants, 
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TABLE 6. Microbiological testing practices in poultry slaughter plants (weighted % of plants)? 


Very Small Small 


Large All Plants 


Conducts voluntary microbiological testing 44.4 F2.24+4+ 


65.6+++ 


Tests carcasses before deboning® 66.7 78.0 


a 85.2 
94.5* 69.9 
a" 86.2 


73.8% 62.9 


Tests RTE finished products (for plants producing Je c c 95.1 
RTE product)° 


Has company-owned lab for microbiological testing 3.7 


Tests raw poultry after deboning (before processing) 50.0 45.8 


Tests NRTE finished product (for plants producing 62.5 78.0 81.6 79.0 
NRTE product)? 


Conducts environmental sampling 22.2 84.4+++ 88.3% 


*See Table 2 for description of notation used to indicate statistical significance. 


’Results are for plants that conduct microbiological testing. 


‘Results suppressed because of small number of respondents. 


TABLE 7. Food safety training for poultry slaughter plant employees (weighted % of plants)? 


Very Small Small 


Large All Plants 
Newly hired employees’ 
On the job 70.3 81.2 


Written materials 73.44-4+4+ 


28.1++ 


1.6++ 


84 Re 
39.8 
0.0*** 


Formal coursework 
No training 
Continuing food safety training® 
On the job 82.8 85.2 
Written materials 3.7 53. |** 
ar 
a 


31.2+++ 


Formal coursework 74 34.44+4++ 


No training 18.5 
HACCP training 


|.6+++ 


One or more production employees 85.2 93.8 
has completed formal HACCP training 


96.1 


*See Table 2 for description of notation used to indicate statistical significance. 


’Respondents could select multiple responses. 


with the exception that large plants are 
more likely than very small plants to re- 
quire suppliers to use stipulated practices 


for controlling chemical residues. 


Microbiological testing practices 


Poultry slaughter plants are required 
by FSIS to conduct generic F. coli testing 
of carcasses (9 CFR 381.94[a]). Many 


plants voluntarily conduct other test- 


ing of raw product, finished product, 
equipment, and food contact surfaces. 
Monitoring for the presence of Salmonella 
on a routine basis is a way to validate 
that control programs are working (/9). 
Table 6 presents the percentages of plants 
conducting various types of microbiologi- 
cal testing by HACCP size. As described 
below, many plants test for Salmonella 
species and other pathogens at different 
stages in the production process. 
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Eighty-five percent of plants conduct 
voluntary microbiological testing using 
either its own lab or an independent lab. 
The majority of plants use traditional 
cultural methods. Seventy percent of 
plants have a company-owned lab for 
microbiological testing. Large and small 
plants are more likely than very small 
plants to conduct voluntary microbiologi- 
cal testing and to have a company-owned 


lab (P < 0.01). 





For plants that conduct microbio- 
logical testing, 86% test carcasses before 
deboning. Plants most often test for 
Salmonella species (90%) and generic 
E. coli (76%), in addition to mandatory 
testing. Large plants are more likely than 
very small plants to test carcasses before 
deboning (P< 0.01). For plants that con- 
duct microbiological testing, 63% test raw 
poultry after deboning. The majority test 
for total coliforms and generic E. coli and 
conduct aerobic plate count (APC) and 
total plate count (TPC) testing. Forty- 
nine percent test for Salmonella species. 
Large plants are somewhat more likely 
than very small plants to test carcasses 
before deboning (P < 0.10). 

For plants that conduct microbio- 
logical testing and produce RTE finished 
product, 95% test their finished product. 
The majority test for total coliforms, Sa/- 
monella species, generic E. coli, Staphylo- 
coccus aureus, Listeria species, and Listeria 
monocytogenes as well as conducting APC 
and TPC testing. Because of the small 
number of responses, we were unable to 
evaluate differences in testing of RTE fin- 
ished product by size of plant. For plants 
that conduct microbiological testing and 
produce NRTE finished product, 79% 
test their finished product. The majority 
test for total coliforms, Salmonella species, 
and generic F. coli as well as conducting 
APC and TPC testing. Differences in 
testing of NRTE finished product by size 
of plant were not observed. 

Seventy-five percent of plants sample 
for indicator or target microorganisms 
on product contact surfaces, surfaces of 
equipment, or facility structures. Large 
and small plants are more likely than very 
small plants to conduct environmental 
sampling (P? < 0.01). Most plants use 
traditional cultural methods and sample 
equipment surfaces in RTE and NRTE 
areas. Most plants that produce RTE fin- 
ished product also sample walls, overhead 
structures, and drains. 


Employee food safety training 


Table 7 presents the percentage 
of plants, by HACCP size, conducting 
various types of food safety training for 
employees. Nearly all plants provide food 
safety training for new employees. Most 
plants conduct on-the-job training (78%) 
and/or provide written materials on food 
safety (68%) to new employees. Nearly 
all plants provide continuing food safety 
training for their employees. Most plants 
conduct on-the-job training (83%). Very 


small plants are less likely than small and 
large plants to conduct food safety training 
for new and current employees (P < 0.01 
for most comparisons). Most plants have 


one or more production employees who 
have completed formal HACCP training 


(93%). Large plants are more likely than 
very small plants to have HACCP-trained 
employees (P < 0.05). Because very small 
plants have few employees (9 or fewer), 
it may be more difficult for employees to 
attend training programs (3). 


CONCLUSION 


This study surveyed poultry slaugh- 
ter plants to collect uniform information 
on practices and technologies used to 
control biological, physical, and chemical 
hazards and promote food safety in the 
poultry slaughter industry. This was a na- 
tionally representative survey with a high 
response rate (78%). The data are self- 
reported, and the extent of self-reporting 
bias is not known; however, the results 
provide a comprehensive view of food 
safety practices in the poultry slaughter 
industry. The survey findings, along with 
other data, can be used to characterize 
poultry slaughter plants’ food safety risk 
management practices. 

The majority of plants have adopted 
many of the food safety technologies and 
practices asked about in the survey. We 
found that large and small plants are more 
likely than very small plants to use many 
of the food safety technologies and prac- 
tices asked about in the survey, to conduct 
microbiological testing and environmen- 
tal sampling, and to conduct food safety 
training for their employees. However, 
we do not have data indicating that large 
and small plants produce a safer product. 
Furthermore, a 2001 survey conducted 
by USDA's Economic Research Service 
found that large plants typically relied 
on sophisticated equipment and testing, 
while smaller plants tended to focus more 
on SSOPs and plant operations to com- 
ply with the PR: HACCP rule (/2). To 
increase small and very small plants’ use 
of food safety technologies, FSIS is fund- 
ing cooperative agreements to identify 
technologies feasible for smaller plants 
and to foster their adoption to enhance 
the beneficial effects of new technology 
on food safety and public health (21). 
In addition, FSIS recently announced a 
series of initiatives aimed at providing 
assistance necessary for small and very 
small plant owners to further improve 
their establishments’ food safety programs 


(22). Curtis (3) identified fewer personnel, 
less scientific expertise, wider variety of 
products produced, and less automation 
as processing and sanitation issues that 
are unique to very small establishments. 
Thus, very small plants may benefit from 
these types of initiatives. 

Several intervention strategies have 
proven useful to reduce the prevalence 
of Salmonella and other pathogens on 
poultry carcasses during processing. 
However, for plants to be completely suc- 
cessful at controlling Sa/monella and other 
pathogens, intervention strategies need 
to be implemented during the breeding, 
hatching, growout (period during which 
day-old chicks are raised to 6- to 7-week 
old broiler chickens), and transportation 
phases of poultry production as well 
(14, 26). Intervention strategies dur- 
ing poultry production can help reduce 
Salmonella and Campylobacter (26) on 
incoming birds. Likewise, poultry must be 
handled properly at retail outlets and by 
the consumer, including cooking poultry 
to 165°F to kill any foodborne pathogens 
that might be present (J 1). 
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INTRODUCTION 
SUMMARY Because of European legislation 
(Zoonoses Directive 2003/99/EC) 
and national requirements (e.g., the 
Zoonoses Act 128/2005 in Austria) 


Each year Salmonella transmitted via eggs cause many 
foodborne outbreaks. Because of European legislation (Zoonoses 
Directive 2003/99/EC) and national requirements (e.g., the 


more and more foodborne outbreaks are 


Zoonoses Act |28/2005 in Austria), more and more of these investigated (2, 3). Recently Schmid et 


outbreaks are investigated. Frequently the infectious vehicle can al. reported on outbreaks of Salmonella 
be found by epidemiological studies and the source of infection Enteritidis phage type (PT) 4 and PT6 
confirmed by microbiological testing of fecal and environmental in Austria in November 2005 and June 
samples from incriminated flocks of laying hens, but proof of SS 17): SORE pene 
the infectious vehicle cannot be obtained because the outbreak 
strain cannot be detected in the incriminated food. In Austria, 
two outbreaks have been traced back to one egg production the incriminated flocks. Regardless of 
plant. We report on three further outbreaks linked to this egg sampling of fecal droppings and dust 
production plant that again did not lead to proper actions by between January and July 2006 revealed 
health authorities because of missing microbiological proof in 11 different Sa/monella enterica subspe- 


the eggs originating from the incriminated flocks. cies enterica strains, laying hens were 
kept in production until they stopped 


findings clearly implicated egg produc- 
ing plant A as the source of these 58 


cases, no restrictions were placed on 


laying because of age in September 
2006. Microbiological investigation of 
1,200 eggs (examined after shell dis- 
infection) collected in May 2006 had 
yielded no Salmonella. In June 2006, a 
cluster of 23 cases of S. Enteritidis PT6 
infection was again associated with this 
egg production plant A (7). Schmid et 
al. complained that scientific evidence 
provided by analytical epidemiological 
studies — in her case, a cohort study — 
is often disregarded by decision makers 


(7). We now report on three further 
A peer-reviewed article 
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FIGURE |. 


Geographical distribution of human outbreaks — and sporadically cases caused by S. Typhimurium DT41 and 


S. Typhimurium DT U291, and the location of bulk purchasers of the eggs produced at plant A in Austria, January 2003 to 


February 2007 


m DT41 cases (n = 119) 
DT U291 cases (n = 211) 
Bulk purchasers of eggs 


outbreaks linked to this egg production 
plant A, outbreaks that again did not 
lead to proper actions by health authori- 
ties because of absence of microbiologi- 


cal proof in the incriminated food. 


OUTBREAK 
INVESTIGATIONS 


Outbreak | 


In May 2006, ten persons were 
affected by a S. Typhimurium de- 
finitive type 41 (DT41) outbreak in 
the Austrian province of Tyrol. The 
epidemiologically most likely source 
for this outbreak was a cream cake 
produced with “pasteurized” eggs and 
sold at a local coffeehouse/bakery; all 
ten laboratory-confirmed cases had 
consumed this food item. The pasteur- 
ized eggs could be traced to a producer 
who purchased from the previously 
mentioned egg production plant A, a 


laying hen farm that also supplies eggs 
to egg packing station B. Raw eggs 
used at the coffeehouse were traced 
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to this packing station B. A sample of 
pasteurized egg from a container in 
use at the bakery yielded S. Enteritidis 
PT4, the same phage type causing the 
outbreak reported by Schmid et al. (7). 
Again, microbiological investigation of 
12 table eggs collected in May 2006 at 
the coffeehouse yielded no Salmonella. 
S. Typhimurium DT41 was one of 
the 11 different serotypes discovered 
by sampling of fecal droppings and 
dust at the farm in February 2006. We 
hypothesize that the pasteurized egg 
was possibly cross contaminated with 
S. Typhimurium DT41 (originating 
from contaminated table eggs) in the 
bakery or that the bakery did not use past- 
eurized egg as claimed. S. Typhimurium 
DT41 was repeatedly discovered in dust 


samples of egg producing plant A. 


Outbreaks II and Ill 


In October 2003, two outbreaks 
with S. Typhimurium DT U291, 
affecting a total of 37 cases, occurred 
in Tyrol. A hotel-associated outbreak 
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comprised 24 laboratory-confirmed 
cases and six epidemiologically related 
clinical cases (without laboratory con- 
firmation). The patients were Austrian 
and German tourists and employees. 
Case series data indicated that illness 
was associated with consumption of a 
house-made tiramisu, which was served 
in the hotel on the evening of October 
4 and the following morning and which 
was finished off by employees during 
the next two days. All cases had con- 
sumed this house-made tiramisu. 

On October 21/22 a family out- 
break affected seven persons. These 
seven laboratory-confirmed cases caused 
by S. Typhimurium DT U291 were 
linked by common time and place of 
exposure to a home made tiramisu 
consumed on October 20. Epidemio- 
logical investigations revealed that the 
eggs used for preparing the tiramisus in 
both outbreaks were bought from egg 
handlers who purchased their eggs from 
the same egg wholesaler. A total of 68 
egg producing farms who supplied egg 
packing station B, which served this 





wholesaler (information provided by 
the packing station B), were screened 
in June 2004 for Salmonella (testing 
pooled fecal samples). While 12 of 68 
(16%) farms tested positive for Sa/mo- 
nella, none yielded S. Typhimurium 
DT U291. In February (as in July) 
2006, when S. Enteritidis PT4 was 
being sought as described by Schmid 
et al. (7), dust samples of one flock of 
laying hens of the egg producing plant 
A yielded S. Typhimurium DT U291. 
Eggs of plant A had been sold to egg 
packing station B. 


DISCUSSION 


Foodborne outbreaks often wax 
and wane, thereby lulling decision 
makers into the misconception that 
the problem will disappear by itself. 
In all the above mentioned outbreaks, 
decision makers misinterpreted negative 
results of microbiologically tested food 
samples as evidence against a causal as- 
sociation between egg producing plant 
A and the outbreaks. Our report of three 
further Sa/monella outbreaks connected 
to egg production plant A underlines 
the importance of epidemiological evi- 
dence for a targeted approach against 
foodborne diseases. 

For none of these three outbreaks 
were analytical epidemiological studies 
performed by the respective local health 
authorities. Nevertheless, the epidemio- 
logical findings for outbreak I (all ten 
laboratory confirmed cases had con- 
sumed cream cake produced with eggs 
from egg producing plant A, known to 
harbor the causative microorganism) 
and for outbreaks II and III (a total of 
31 laboratory confirmed cases and six 
cases without laboratory confirmation 
had consumed one of two tiramisus 
prepared with eggs from packing sta- 
tion B served by plant A) underline the 
causative role of egg producing plant A, 
as previously shown in a cohort study by 
Schmid et al. (7). Case control studies or 
cohort studies are resource consuming 
endeavours, and local health authorities 
in Austria are often reluctant to perform 
such proper analytical epidemiological 
investigations. We consider the results 
of the descriptive epidemiological 
investigations of outbreaks I, II, and 


III sufficient to warrant proper health 
action, especially in connection with the 
microbiological demonstration of the 
causative agents in the epidemiologi- 
cally related egg producing plant A. 

While field investigations of out- 
breaks frequently lead to discovery of 
the source of infection, the sources 
of infection of the large number of 
sporadic cases of foodborne illness 
often remain cryptic. Epidemiological 
outbreak investigation may also yield 
valuable hints to elucidate the source 
of seemingly unrelated sporadic cases. 
Fig. 1 presents all culture-confirmed 
human cases of salmonellosis due to 
S. Typhimurium DT41 (n=119) and 
S. Typhimurium DT U291 (n=211) 
documented in Austria from January 
2003 to February 2007 and all bulk 
purchasers of egg producing plant A 
according to location. The finding that 
the areas of illness and egg distribution 
are closely related leads us to hypoth- 
esize that these seemingly sporadic 
cases may also be causally connected 
to egg producing plant A. As none of 
the listed strains have been detected 
in eggs in Austria between 2003 and 
2007, proper public health action has 
not been taken so far. According to EU 
Regulation (EC) No 178/2002, the 
food business operators have primary 
legal responsibility for ensuring food 
safety for their products (1). Lack of 
adequate prophylactic action therefore 
could lead to liability of the producer 
should “conclusive evidence” develop 
later. 

Our findings further support the 
conclusion of Schmid et al. (7) that 
regulatory response should follow a 
strong epidemiological association 
from a well-conducted investigation 
even in the absence of confirmatory 
microbiological testing of food items. 
In the United States such procedure is 
widely accepted, as was seen in a recent 
Salmonella outbreak epidemiologically 
associated with Peter Pan peanut butter, 
where the epidemiological evidence suf- 
ficed for the FDA to recall the product 
and in which the causative microorgan- 
ism was through subsequently found 
product and environmental sampling 
(6). In Europe, as November | of 2007, 


European legislation will mandate that 


when, as a result of epidemiological 


investigation of foodborne outbreaks, 
Salmonella ssp. are identified in a flock 
of laying hens as the source of infection 
for humans, the food business opera- 
tor is no longer allowed to market his 
products as table eggs (5): “... these 
eggs originating from flocks which were 
identified as the source of infection in 
a specific human foodborne outbreak, 
may be used for human consumption 
only if treated in a manner that guar- 
antees the destruction of all Sa/monella 
serotypes with public health significance 
in accordance with Community legisla- 
tion on food hygiene” (5). Such eggs 
have to be considered as Class B eggs 
(5), which are eggs of second quality 
that are allowed to be delivered only 
to the food industry and non-food 
industry (4). 

In our opinion, the finding that 
plant A was the source of not only 58 
cases as shown by the cohort studies of 
Schmid et al., but also of 47 further 
cases as shown by our descriptive epi- 
demiological studies and microbiologi- 
cal testing of fecal and environmental 
samples and possibly of 330 sporadic 
culture-confirmed salmonellosis cases, 
underlines the appropriateness of the 
decision of EC authorities to respond 
to epidemiological evidence alone in 
outbreaks associated with eggs (7). 
Absence of microbiological proof in 
epidemiologically incriminated food 
must not preclude proper action by 


health authorities. 
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Now Available 


The Journal of Food Protection Archives from 


September 1966 through December 2000. 


Own a 1|-gigabyte memory stick 
Journal containing all the Journal of Milk Food 
of Technology (changed to Journal of Food 
a ae 
ner it Protection in 1977) articles from 1966 
siga to 2000. That's over 6,000 articles! Go to 
our Web site at www.foodprotection. 


org to place your order. 
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Staphylococcus aureus 


For more information, visit our website at www.qmisystems.com 
or the University of Minnesota website at 
http: //mastitislab.tripod.com/index.htm 


You work hard to run a clean and healthy 
dairy operation. Get maximum profits for 
all that effort by using the QMI Line and 
Tank Sampling System. The benefits are: 


e Precise composite sampling to aid 
in mastitis control 


¢ Contamination-free sampling resulting 
in accurate bacterial counts 


¢ Reliable sampling to measure 
milk fat and protein 


As you know, your testing is only 
as good as your sampling. 


Escherichia coli 
For more information, contact: 


QMi 

426 Hayward Avenue North 
Oakdale, MN 55128 

Phone: 651.501.2337 

Fax: 651.501.5797 

E-mail address: qmi2@aol.com 


Manufactured under license from Galloway Company, 
Neenah, Wi, USA. QMI products are protected by the 
following U.S. Patents: 4,914,517; 5,086,813; 5,289,359; 
other patents pending. 


OS 


Quality Management, Inc. 
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Columbus, Ohio - August 3-6 


AWARD NoMiINATIONS 


The International Association for Food Protection welcomes your nominations 
for our Association Awards. Nominate your colieagues for one of the Awards 
listed below. You do not have to be an IAFP Member to nominate a deserving 
professional. Nomination criteria is available at: 


www.foodprotection.org 


Nominations deadline is March 4, 2008 


You may make multiple nominations. All nominations must be received at the [AFP 
office by March 4, 2008. 


# Persons nominated for individual awards must be current IAFP Members. 
Black Pearl Award nominees must be companies employing current [AFP 
Members. GMA Food Safety Award nominees do not have to be IAFP 
Members. 


Previous award winners are not eligible for the same award. 


Executive Board Members and Awards Committee Members are not 
eligible for nomination. 


Presentation of awards will be during the Awards Banquet at [AFP 2008 
— the Association’s 95th Annual Meeting in Columbus, Ohio on August 6, 2008. 


Contact IAFP for questions regarding nominations. 


sails enasiniaal 6200 Aurora Ave., Suite 200W 
niernational Association tor Des Moines, IA 50322-2864, USA 


Food Protection, Phone: 800.369.6337; 515.276.3344 


E-mail: info@foodprotection.org 
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Nominations will be accepted for the following Awards: 


Black Pearl Award 
Award Showcasing the Black Pearl, Sponsored by Wilbur Feagan and F&H Food Equipment Company 
Presented in recognition of a company’s outstanding commitment to, and achievement in, corporate excellence 
in food safety and quality. 
Fellow Award 
Distinguished Plaque 
Presented to Member(s) who have contributed to IAFP and its Affiliates with distinction over an extended 
period of time. 
Honorary Life Membership Award 
Plaque and Lifetime Membership in IAFP 
Presented to Member(s) for their dedication to the high ideals and objectives of [AFP and for their service 
to the Association. 
Harry Haverland Citation Award 
Plaque and $1,500 Honorarium, Sponsored by ConAgra Foods, Inc. 


Presented to an individual for many years of dedication and devotion to the Association ideals and its objectives. 


Food Safety Innovation Award 
Plaque and $2,500 Honorarium, Sponsored by 3M Microbiology 
Presented to a Member or organization for creating a new idea, practice or product that has had a positive impact 
on food safety, thus, improving public health and the quality of life. 
International Leadership Award 
Plaque, $1,500 Honorarium and Reimbursement to attend IAFP 2008, Sponsored by Cargill, Inc. 
Presented to an individual for dedication to the high ideals and objectives of [AFP and for promotion of the 
mission of the Association in countries outside of the United States and Canada. 
GMA Food Safety Award 
Plaque and $3,000 Honorarium, Sponsored by GMA 


This Award alternates between individuals and groups or organizations. In 2008, the award will be presented 


to a group or organization in recognition of a long history of outstanding contributions to food safety research 
and education. 


Maurice Weber Laboratorian Award 
Plaque and $1,500 Honorarium, Sponsored by Weber Scientific 


Presented to an individual for outstanding contributions in the laboratory, recognizing a commitment to the 
development of innovative and practical analytical approaches in support of food safety. 


Sanitarian Award 
Plaque and $1,500 Honorarium, Sponsored by Ecolab Inc. 


Presented to an individual for dedicated and exceptional service to the profession of Sanitarian, serving the public 
and the food industry. 


Elmer Marth Educator Award 
Plaque and $1,500 Honorarium, Sponsored by Nelson-Jameson, Inc. 
Presented to an individual for dedicated and exceptional contributions to the profession of the Educator. 
Harold Barnum Industry Award 
Plaque and $1,500 Honorarium, Sponsored by Nasco International, Inc. 


Presented to an individual for dedication and exceptional service to IAFP, the public, and the food industry. 
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Columbus, Ohio - August 3-6 


General Information 


1. Complete the Abstract Submission Form 
Online. 

2. All presenters must register for the Annual 
Meeting and assume responsibility for their 
own transportation, lodging, and registration 
fees. 

There is no limit on the number of abstracts 
individuals may submit. However, one of the 
authors must deliver the presentation. 
Accepted abstracts will be published in the 
Program and Abstract Book. Editorial changes 
may be made to accepted abstracts at the 
discretion of the Program Committee. 
Membership in the Association is not required 
for presenting a paper at [AFP 2008. 


Presentation Format 

1. Technical — Oral presentations will be 
scheduled with a maximum of 15 minutes, 
including a two to four-minute discussion. LCD 
projectors will be available and computers will 
be supplied by the convenors. 
Poster — Freestanding boards will be provided 
for presenting posters. Poster presentation 
surface area is 48" high by 96" wide (121.9 cm 
x 243.8 cm). Handouts may be used, but audio- 
visual equipment will not be available. The 
presenter is responsible for bringing pins and 
velcro. All posters should include the title and 
author information. 


Note: The Program Committee reserves the right 


to make the final determination on which format 
will be used for each presentation. 


Instructions for Preparing Abstracts 
1. All abstracts must be written in English. If the 


author is non-English speaking, consider having 


the abstract reviewed by an English-speaking 
person before submitting. 

All abstracts must be approved and signed off 
by all authors before submission. 

Title — The title should be short but descriptive. 
The title should be in title case. 

Authors — List all authors using the following 
style: first name followed by the surname. 
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CALL FOR 
ABSTRACTS 


IAFP 2008 


Presenter Name and Title — List the full name and 
title of the person who will present the paper. 
Presenter Address — List the name of the 
department, institution and full postal address 
(including zip/postal code and country). 
Phone Number — List the phone number, 
including area, country, and city codes of the 
presenter. 

Fax Number — List the fax number, including 
area, country, and city codes of the presenter. 
E-mail — List the E-mail address for the presenter. 
Format preferred — Check the box to indicate 
oral or poster format. The Program Committee 
reserves the right to make the final deter- 
mination of presentation format. 

Category — The categories are used by the 
Program Committee to organize the posters 
and technical sessions. Please check 2-3 boxes 
which best describe the categories for which 
the abstract is suitable. 

Developing Scientist Awards Competition — 
Check the box to indicate if the presenter is a 
student wishing to be considered in this 
competition. The student will make the initial 
submission, and IAFP will E-mail the abstract 
to the major professor, who will complete the 
submission process. For more information, see 
“Call for Entrants in the Developing Scientist 
Awards Competitions.” 

13. Abstract — Key the abstract into the web-based 
system. In addition, a double-spaced copy of the 
abstract, typed in 12-point font in MS Word, 
should be E-mailed to abstracts@foodprotection.org 
at the time of submission. Use no more than 
300 words. Abstracts are most often rejected 
because of a failure to follow the instructions 
below. 


In addition to following these instructions, 
authors should carefully review the sections on 
selection criteria and rejection reasons as well as 
the sample abstract before submitting the abstract. 
Original research abstracts MUST be in the following 
format: 





Methods: State the methodology used in the 
study (2-3 sentences). The methods should be 
specific enough that researchers in the same or 
similar field would understand the basic experi- 
mental design or approach. 

Results: Describe the results obtained in the 
study (2-3 sentences). NOTE: Specific results, 
with statistical analysis (if appropriate), MUST be 
provided. A statement of “results pending” or “to 
be discussed” is not acceptable and will be grounds 
for abstract rejection. Results should be summarized; 
do NOT use tables or figures. 

Significance: State the significance of the find- 
ings to food safety and/or public health (1-2 sent- 
ences) NOTE: Do not include reference citations in 
the Abstract. Please see sample abstracts for further 
guidance on abstract structure. 

Education abstracts MUST present an improve- 
ment or innovation on a proven method in order 
to educate others (about a food protection related 
topic). There should be a way to measure the out- 
comes and substantiate the improvements and/or 
outcomes. If measured, the sample size should be 
sufficiently large to represent the intended popul- 
ation. 


Abstract Submission 


Abstracts submitted for [AFP 2008 will be 
evaluated for acceptance by the Program Comm- 
ittee. Please be sure to follow the instructions above 
carefully; failure to do so may result in rejection. 
Information in the abstract data must not have been 
previously published in a copyrighted journal. 

Abstracts must be received no later than January 
29, 2008. Completed abstract and information must 
be submitted online. Use the online submission 
form at www.foodprotection.org. In addition, 

a double-spaced copy of the abstract, typed in 
12-point font in MS Word, should be E-mailed 
to abstracts@foodprotection.org at the time of 
submission. You will receive an E-mail confirm- 
ing receipt of your submission. 


Selection Criteria 


1. Abstracts must be structured as described above. 

2. Abstracts must report the results of original 
research pertinent to the subject matter. Papers 
should report the results of new, applied studies 
dealing with: () causes (e.g., microorganisms, 
chemicals, natural toxicants) and control of all 
forms of foodborne illness; (ii) causes (e.g., 
microorganisms, chemicals, insects, rodents) 
and control of food contamination and/or spoil- 
age; (iii) food safety from farm-to-fork (including 
all sectors of the chain including production, 
processing, distribution, retail, and consumer 
phases); (iv) novel approaches for the tracking 
of foodborne pathogens or the study of patho- 
genesis and/or microbial ecology; (v) public 
health significance of foodborne disease, 
including outbreak investigation; (vi) non- 
microbiology food safety issues (food toxiology, 
allergens, chemical contaminants); (vii) advances 
in sanitation, quality control/assurance, and 
food safety systems; (viii) advances in lab- 
oratory methods; and (ix) food safety risk 
assessment. Papers may also report subject 
matter of an educational nature. 


Research must be based on accepted scientific 
practices. 

Research should not have been previously 
presented nor intended for presentation at 
another scientific meeting. Papers should not 
appear in print prior to the Annual Meeting. 


Rejection Reasons 


1. Abstract was not prepared according to the 
“Instructions for Preparing Abstracts.” This 
includes abstracts that are too lengthy. 
Abstract reports inappropriate or unacceptable 
subject matter. 

Abstract is not based on accepted scientific or 
educational practices and/or the quality of the 
research or scientific/educational approach is 
inadequate. 

Potential for the approach to be practically used 
to enhance food safety is not justified. 

Work reported appears to be incomplete and/or 
data and statistical validity are not presented. 
Percentages alone are not acceptable unless 
sample sizes (both numbers of samples and 
sample weight or volume) are reported. 
Detection limits should be specified when 
stating that populations are below these limits. 
Indicating that data will only appear in the 
presentation without including them in the 
abstract is NOT acceptable. 

Abstract was poorly written or prepared. This 
includes spelling and grammatical errors or 
improper English language usage. 

Results have been presented or published 
previously. 

Abstract was received after the deadline for 
submission. 

Abstract contains information that is in 
violation of the International Association for 
Food Protection Policy on Commercialism. 
Abstract subject is similar to other(s) submitted 
by same author. (The committee reserves the 
right to combine such abstracts.) 

Abstracts that report research that is confirm- 
atory of previous studies and/or lacks original- 
ity will be given low priority for acceptance. 


Projected Deadlines/Notification 


Abstract Submission Deadline: January 29, 2008 

Submission Confirmations: Within 48 hours of 
submission 

Acceptance/Rejection Notification: March 21, 
2008. 


Contact Information 


Questions regarding abstract submission can 
be directed to Tamara P. Ford, 515.276.3344 or 
800.369.6337; E-mail: tford@foodprotection.org 


Program Chairperson 


Emilio Esteban 

USDA/FSIS/OPHS 

Western Laboratory 

620 Central Ave., Bldg. 2A 
Alameda, CA 94501, USA 

Phone: 510.337.5031 x3004 

Fax: 510.337.5036 

E-mail: emilio.esteban@fsis.usda.gov 
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Call for Entrants in the 
Developing Scientist Awards Competitions 


Supported by the International Association for Food Protection Foundation 


he International Association for Food Protect- 

ion is pleased to announce the continuation 

of its program to encourage and recognize 
the work of students and recent graduates in the field 
of food safety research. Qualified individuals may 
enter either the oral or poster competition. 


Purpose 


1. To encourage students and recent graduates to 
present their original research at the Annual 
Meeting. 

To foster professionalism in students and recent 
graduates through contact with peers and 
professional Members of the Association. 

To encourage participation by students and recent 
graduates in the Association and the Annual 
Meeting. 


Presentation Format 

Oral Competition — The Developing Scientist Oral 
Awards Competition is open to graduate students 
(enrolled or recent graduates) from M.S. or Ph.D. 
programs or undergraduate students at accredited 
universities or colleges. Presentations are limited 
to 15 minutes, which includes two to four minutes 
for discussion. 

Poster Competition — The Developing Scientist 
Poster Awards Competition is open to students 
(enrolled or recent graduates) from undergraduate or 
graduate programs at accredited universities or colleges. 
The presenter must be present to answer questions 
for a specified time (approximately two hours) during 
the assigned session. Specific requirements for 
presentations will be provided at a later date. 


General Information 


1. Competition entrants cannot have graduated more 
than a year prior to the deadline for submitting 
abstracts. 

Accredited universities or colleges must deal with 
environmental, food or dairy sanitation, protection 
or safety research. 

The work must represent original research 
completed and presented by the entrant. 

Entrants may enter only one paper in either the oral 
or poster competition. 

All entrants must register for the Annual Meeting 
and assume responsibility for their own 
transportation, lodging, and registration fees. 
Acceptance of your abstract for presentation is 
independent of acceptance as a competition 
finalist. Competition entrants who are chosen as 
finalists will be notified of their status by the 
chairperson by April 30, 2008. 
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Entrants who are full-time students, with 
accepted abstracts will receive a complimentary, 
one-year Student Membership with /FP Online. 
In addition to adhering to the instruction in the 
“Call for Abstracts,” competition entrants must 
check the box to indicate if the paper is to be 
presented by a student in this competition. A copy 
of the abstract will be E-mailed to the major 
professor for final approval. 

You must also specify full-time student or part-time 
student. 


Judging Criteria 


A panel of judges will evaluate abstracts and pre- 
sentations. Selection of up to ten finalists for each 
competition will be based on evaluations of the 
abstracts and the scientific quality of the work. All 
entrants will be advised of the results by April 30, 2008. 
Only competition finalists will be judged at the 
Annual Meeting and will be eligible for the awards. 


Judging criteria will be based on the 
following: 


1. Abstract - Clarity, comprehensiveness and concise- 
ness. 
Scientific Quality - Adequacy of experimental 
design (methodology, replication, controls), extent 
to which objectives were met, difficulty and 
thoroughness of research, validity of conclusions 
based upon data, technical merit and contribution 
to science. 
Presentation - Organization (clarity of introduction, 
objectives, methods, results and conclusions), 
qualiiy of visuals, quality and poise of present- 
ation, answering questions, and knowledge of 
subject. 


Finalists 


Awards will be presented at the International 
Association for Food Protection Annual Meeting Awards 
Banquet to the top three presenters (first, second and 
third places) in both the oral and poster competitions. 
All finalists are expected to be present at the banquet 
where the award winners will be announced and 
recognized. 


Awards 

First Place - $600 and an engraved plaque 

Second Place - $400 and a framed certificate 

Third Place - $200 and a framed certificate 

Award winners will receive a complimentary, one- 
year Membership including Food Protection Trends, 
Journal of Food Protection, and JFP Online. 





Policy on Commercialism 


for Annual Meeting Presentations 


1. INTRODUCTION 


No printed media, technical sessions, symposia, 
posters, seminars, short courses, and/or other 
related types of forums and discussions offered 
under the auspices of the International Association 
for Food Protection (hereafter referred to as to 
Association forums) are to be used as platforms for 
commercial sales or presentations by authors and/or 
presenters (hereafter referred to as authors) 
without the express permission of the staff or 
Executive Board. The Association enforces this policy 
in order to restrict commercialism in technical 
manuscripts, graphics, oral presentations, poster 
presentations, panel discussions, symposia papers, 
and all other type submissions and presentations 
(hereafter referred to as submissions and presen- 
tations), so that scientific merit is not diluted 
by proprietary secrecy. 

Excessive use of brand names, product names 
or logos, failure to substantiate performance 
claims, and failure to objectively discuss alterna- 
tive methods, processes, and equipment are indica- 
tors of sales pitches. Restricting commercialism 
benefits both the authors and recipients of submis- 
sions and presentations. 

This policy has been written to serve as the basis 
for identifying commercialism in submissions and 
presentations prepared for the Association forums. 


2. TECHNICAL CONTENT OF SUBMISSIONS 
AND PRESENTATIONS 


2.1 Original Work 


The presentation of new technical information is 
to be encouraged. In addition to the commercial- 
ism evaluation, all submissions and presentations 
will be individually evaluated by the Program 
Committee chairperson, technical reviewers 
selected by the Program Committee chairperson, 
session convenor, and/or staff on the basis of original- 
ity before inclusion in the program. 


2.2 Substantiating Data 


Submissions and presentations should present 
technical conclusions derived from technical data. If 
products or services are described, all reported 
capabilities, features or benefits, and performance 
parameters must be substantiated by data or by an 
acceptable explanation as to why the data are 
unavailable (e.g., incomplete, not collected, etc.) 
and, if it will become available, when. The explana- 
tion for unavailable data will be considered by the 
Program Committee chairperson and/or technical 


reviewers selected by the Program Committee 
chairperson to ascertain if the presentation is 
acceptable without the data. Serious consideration 
should be given to withholding submissions and 
presentations until the data are available, as only 
those conclusions that might be reasonably drawn 
from the data may be presented. Claims of benefit 
and/or technical conclusions not supported by the 
presented data are prohibited. 


2.3 Trade Names 

Excessive use of brand names, product names, 
trade names, and/or trademarks is forbidden. A 
general guideline is to use proprietary names once 
and thereafter to use generic descriptors or neutral 
designations. Where this would make the submission 
or presentation significantly more difficult to under- 
stand, the Program Committee chairperson, techni- 
cal reviewers selected by the Program Committee 
chairperson, session convenor, and/or staff, will 
judge whether the use of trade names, etc., is 
necessary and acceptable. 


2.4 “Industry Practice” Statements 


It may be useful to report the extent of applica- 
tion of technologies, products, or services; however, 
such statemenis should review the extent of applica- 
tion of all generically similar technologies, products, 
or services in the field. Specific commercial installa- 
tions may be cited to the extent that their data are 
discussed in the submission or presentation. 


2.5 Ranking 


Although general comparisons of products and 
services are prohibited, specific generic comparisons 
that are substantiated by the reported data are 
allowed. 


2.6 Proprietary Information (See also 2.2.) 


Some information about products or services 
may not be publishable because it is proprietary to 
the author’s agency or company or to the user. 
However, the scientific principles and validation of 
performance parameters must be described for 
such products or services. Conclusions and/or 
comparisons may be made only on the basis of 
reported data. 


2.7 Capabilities 


Discussion of corporate capabilities or experi- 
ences are prohibited unless they pertain to the 
specific presented data. 
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3. GRAPHICS 
3.1 Purpose 


Slides, photographs, videos, illustrations, art 
work, and any other type visual aids appearing with 
the printed text in submissions or used in presenta- 
tions (hereafter referred to as graphics) should be 
included only to clarify technical points. Graphics 
which primarily promote a product or service will 
not be allowed. (See also 4.6.) 


4.2 Source 


Graphics should relate specifically to the techni- 
cal presentation. General graphics regularly shown 
in, or intended for, sales presentations cannot be 
used. 


3.3 Company Identification 


Names or logos of agencies or companies supply- 
ing goods or services must not be the focal point of 
the slide. Names or logos may be shown on each 
slide so long as they are not distracting from the 
overall presentation. 


3.4 Copies 


Graphics that are not included in the preprint 
may be shown during the presentation only if they 
have been reviewed in advance by the Program 
Committee chairperson, session convenor, and/or 
staff, and have been determined to comply with this 
policy. Copies of these additional graphics must be 
available from the author on request by individual 
attendees. It is the responsibility of the session 
convenor to verify that all graphics to be shown 
have been cleared by Program Committee chairper- 
son, session convenor, staff, or other reviewers 
designated by the Program Committee chairperson. 


4. INTERPRETATION AND ENFORCEMENT 
4.1 Distribution 
This policy will be sent to all authors of submis- 


sions and presentations in the Association forums. 


4.2 Assessment Process 

Reviewers of submissions and presentations will 
accept only those that comply with this policy. 
Drafts of submissions and presentations will be 


reviewed for commercialism concurrently by both 
staff and technical reviewers selected by the Program 
Committee chairperson. All reviewer comments 
shall be sent to and coordinated by either the 
Program Committee chairperson or the designated 
staff. If any submissions are found to violate this 
policy, authors will be informed and invited to 
resubmit their materials in revised form before the 
designated deadline. 


4.3 Author Awareness 


In addition to receiving a printed copy of this 
policy, all authors presenting in a forum will be 
reminded of this policy by the Program Committee 
chairperson, their session convenor, or the staff, 
whichever is appropriate. 


4.4 Monitoring 


Session convenors are responsible for ensuring 
that presentations comply with this policy. If it is 
determined by the session convenor that a violation 
or violations have occurred or are occurring, he or 
she will publicly request that the author immedi- 
ately discontinue any and all presentations (oral, 
visual, audio, etc.) and will notify the Program 
Committee chairperson and staff of the action taken. 


4.5 Enforcement 

While technical reviewers, session convenors, 
and/or staff may all check submissions and pre- 
sentations for commercialism, ultimately it is the 
responsibility of the Program Committee chairper- 
son to enforce this policy through the session 
convenors and staff. 


4.6 Penalties 


If the author of a submission or presentation 
violates this policy, the Program Committee chair- 
person will notify the author and the author’s agency 
or company of the violation in writing. If an addi- 
tional violation or violations occur after a written 
warning has been issued to an author and his 
agency or company, the Association reserves the 
right to ban the author and the author’s agency or 
company from making presentations in the Asso- 
ciation forums for a period of up to two (2) years 
following the violation or violations. 
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he Inter- 
national 
Association 
for Food 
Protection, in colla- 
boration with ILSI 
Europe and the World 
Health Organization 
hosted IAFP’s Third 
European Symposium: Advancements in 
Food Safety. The Symposium was held 18-19 
October 2007 at the Sheraton Roma Hotel & 
Conference Center in Rome, Italy. More than 
135 attendees from 24 countries participated. 

The meeting began with a key-note speech 
by Professor Patrick Wall, Chair of the EFSA 
Management Board and Associate Professor 
of Public Health, University College Dublin, 
lreland. The symposium provided insights from 
experts representing industry, academia and 
government from both Europe and North 
America on recent advancements in food 
safety. 

The sessions included Assessment and 
Enumeration Aspects; Food Safety Management 
and Control; and Current & Emerging Food 
Safety Issues. The symposium concluded with 
a Hot Topics session in which Christine Little, 
Head of Food Studies & Response Section, 
Health Protection Agency, United Kingdom, 
and Robert Brackett, Director, Center for 
Food Safety & Applied Nutrition, US Food 
& Drug Administration, United States gave 
the UK and US perspectives on food 





safety, respectively. In total, there were |7 
presentations which are now posted on the 
IAFP Web site. 

In addition to the sessions, 48 posters 
were presented. Seventeen companies or 
organizations provided current food safety 
products and information through their stands 
in the exhibit area. The exhibitors were: 3M 
Microbiology, BD Diagnostics, Inc., BioControl 
Systems, Inc., bioMérieux Industry, Bio-Rad 
Laboratories, British Food Journal, DuPont 
Qualicon, Food and Agricultural Organization 
of the United Nations (FAO), FOOD 
DIAGNOSTICS AS, ILSi Europe, International 
Food Hygiene, MATRIX Microscience Ltd., 
Neogen Europe Ltd., SDI Europe Limited, 
Society for Applied Microbiology, Springer 
Science & Business Media, and World Health 
Organization. Attendees networked during 
coffee breaks, a Thursday evening reception, 
and Friday lunch, which were all held in the 
exhibit area and poster session area. An 
evening Rome city tour and dinner, hosted by 
bioMérieux Industry provided opportunity for 
casual networking with colleagues from around 
the world. 

IAFP thanks the Organizing Committee, 
chaired by Leon Gorris, for their effort in 
making the symposium a success.A special 
thank you to the sponsoring organizations 
(listed on page 981), for their support of the 
symposium. It is through this support that [AFP 
is able to develop its international involvement 
and expand our international network of food 
safety professionals. We are looking forward to 
continuing I[AFP’s European presence with 
a fourth symposium in fall 2008. 
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AFFILTA 


ALABAMA ASSOCIATION 
FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


Pres., Carolyn Suber 

Pres. Elect, James Congleton 
Vice Pres., Dennis Bogart 
Past Pres., Patricia Lindsey 
Sec’y. /Treas., Karen Crawford 
Delegate, Tom McCaskey 


Sylacauga 
Tuscumbia 
Birmington 
Cullman 
Tuscaloosa 
Auburn 


Mail all correspondence to: 
G. M. Gallaspy 

P.O. Box 303017 
Montgomery,AL 36130-3017 
334.206.5375 E-mail: ggallaspy@adph.state.al.us 


ALBERTA ASSOCIATION FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


Pres., Kevin Webster 

Past Pres., Gary Gensler 
Sec’y., Barb Tomik 

Treas., Susan Gibson 
Delegate, Lynn M. McMullen 


Edmonton 
Edmonton 
Edmonton 
Edmonton 
Edmonton 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Lynn M. McMullen 
University of Alberta 

Dept. of Ag., Food and Nutritional Science 
4-10 Ag. For. Center 

Edmonton,Alberta T6G 2P5 Canada 
780.492.6015 


E-mail: lyan.mcmullen@ualberta.ca 


ARIZONA ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Pres., Mohammed Heydari 
Pres. Elect, Tom Dominick 
Past Pres., Chris Reimus 
Sec’y., Tesann Achilles 

Treas., Michael LaGrow 
Delegate, Mohammed Heydari 


Phoenix 
Phoenix 
Phoenix 
Phoenix 
Phoenix 
Phoenix 
Mail all correspondence to: 
Mohammed Heydari 
P.O. Box 71001 
Phoenix,AZ 85050 
602.867.1780 E-mail: mheydari@mail.maricopa.gov 
AUSTRALIAN ASSOCIATION 

FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


Pres., Patricia Desmarchelier 
Pres. Elect, Gary Dykes 
Delegate, Patricia Desmarchelier 


Queensland 
Queensland 
Queensland 
Mail all correspondence to: 

Patricia Desmarchelier 

P.O. Box 3312 

Brisbane, Queensland, 4173 Australia 


61.7.3214.2032 E-mail: patricia.desmarchelier@csiro.au 
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BRAZIL ASSOCIATION FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


Pres., Maria Teresa Destro 

Vice Pres., lvone Delazari 

Past Pres., Mariza Landgraf... 
Sec’y., Ellen Lopes 

Treas., Bernadette D.G.M. Franco 
Delegate, Maria Teresa Destro 


Sao Paulo 
Sao Paulo 
Sao Paulo 
Sao Paulo 
Sao Paulo 
Sao Paulo 
Mail all correspondence to: 
Maria Teresa Destro 
Univ. Sao Paulo 
Av Prof. Lineu Prestes 580 BII4 
Sao Paulo, SP 05.508-900 Brazil 
55.113.091.2199 E-mail: mtdestro@usp.br 
BRITISH COLUMBIA FOOD PROTECTION 
ASSOCIATION 


Pres., Terry Peters 

Vice Pres., Annette Moore 
Sec’y., Michael Mensah-Wilson 
Treas., Lorraine Mcintyre 
Delegate, Terry Peters 


Richmond 
...Abbotsford 
Langley 
Vancouver 
Richmond 


Mail all correspondence to: 

Terry Peters 

5500 Woodpecker Drive 

Richmond, British Columbia V7E 5A8 Canada 

604.666.1080 E-mail: terry_peters@telus.net 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF DAIRY 
AND MILK SANITARIANS 


Pres., Michelle Clark 

Ist Vice Pres., Ross Henderson-McBean 
2nd Vice Pres., Sarah Houston 

Past Pres., Dawn Stead 

Exec. Sec’y./Treas., John Bruhn 
Delegate, John Bruhn 


Mail all correspondence to: 

John C. Bruhn 

101B Cruess Hall 

Dairy Research and Information Center 
University of California—Davis 
Food Science and Technology 
Davis, CA 95616-8598 
530.752.2192 E-mail: jcbruhn@ucdavis.edu 


CAPITAL AREA FOOD PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 


College Park, MD 
Arlington, VA 
Newark, DE 
Annapolis, MD 
Washington, D.C. 


Pres., LeeAnne Jackson 
Past Pres., Randy Huffman 
Sec’y., Kalmia Kniel 
Treas., Alan Parker 
Delegate, Carl Custer 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Carl S. Custer 

8605 Hartsdale Ave. 
Bethesda, MD 20817-3619 


301.530.3753 E-mail: Carl.Custer@gmail.com 





CAROLINAS ASSOCIATION FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


Vice Pres., Melissa Renfrow Hope Mills, NC 
Past Pres., Paul Dawson Clemson, SC 
Sec’y., Xiuping Jiang Clemson, SC 
Treas., Steve Tracey Salisbury, NC 
Delegate, Steve Tracey Salisbury, NC 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Steve Tracey 
Food Lion, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1330 
Salisbury, NC 28145-1330 
704.633.8250 E-mail: smtracey@foodlion.com 
CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION 

FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


Pres., David Pantalone 

Ist Vice Pres./Treas., Kevin Gallagher 
2nd Vice Pres./Asst. Treas., Karen Rotella 
Sec’y., Bob Brown 

Delegate, Frank Greene 


Ansonia 

Milford 
Middlebury 

East Bridgewater 
Hartford 


Mail all correspondence to: 

Frank Greene 

CT Dept. of Consumer Protection 
Div. of Food and Standards 
165 Capitol Ave., Room 165 
Hartford, CT 06106 
860.713.6160 E-mail: frank.greene@po.state.ct.us 


FLORIDA ASSOCIATION FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


St. Cloud 
Lakeland 


Pres., Natalie Dyenson 
Pres. Elect, Todd Rossow 
Vice Pres., Eric Martin 
Past Pres., Rick Barney 
Sec’y., Tom McMahan 
Treas., Kristin Boncaro 
Delegate, Peter Hibbard 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Natalie Dyenson 

5206 Hammock Circle 

St. Cloud, FL 34771 
407.397.6602 E-mail: natalie.m.dyenson@disney.com 


GEORGIA ASSOCIATION FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


Pres., C. Harold King 

Pres. Elect, Tonya Gray 

Vice Pres., Veneranda Gapud. 
Past Pres., Oscar Garrison 
Sec’y., Pamela Metheny 
Treas., Mark Norton 
Delegate, Sid Camp 


Atlanta 
Newnan 
Snellville 

Atlanta 

Atlanta 

Atlanta 

Tucker 
Mail all correspondence to: 
C. Harold King 
Chick-fil-A, Inc. 

5200 Buffington Road 
Atlanta, GA 30349-2998 
404.765.2508 E-mail: hal.king@chick-fil-a.com 


IDAHO ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Orofino 
Soda Springs 
Lewiston 
Pocatello 
Orofino 


Pres., Dale King 

Pres. Elect, Dee Johnson 
Past Pres., Paul E. Guenther 
Sec’y./Treas., Steve Pew 
Delegate, Dale King 


Mail all correspondence to: 

Dale King 

105 — 115th St. 

Orofino, ID 83544 

208.476.7850 E-mail: dking@phd2.idaho.gov 
ASSOCIATED ILLINOIS MILK, FOOD 

AND ENVIRONMENTAL SANITARIANS 


Pres., Rebecca Thomas 

Ist Vice Pres., Kris Zetterlund 
2nd Vice Pres., Alan Lundin 
Past Pres., John Ellingson 
Sec’y., Steve DiVincenzo.... 
Treas., Dennis Gaalswyk 
Delegate, Rebecca Thomas 


Springfield 

Naperville 
Peoria 

Mail all correspondence to: 

Stephen L. DiVincenzo 

Illinois Dept. of Public Health 

525 W. Jefferson 

Springfield, IL 62761 


217.785.2439 E-mail: Steve.DiVincenzo@illinois.gov 


INDIANA ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Pres., Patricia Minnick 
Pres. Elect, Lisa Harrison 
Vice Pres., Mark Mattox 
Past Pres., Christie Menze 
Treas., Graham McKeen 
Sec’y., Kelli Whiting 
Delegate, Helene Uhiman 


Indianapolis 
Cloverdale 
.... Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Fortville 
Hammond 
Mail all correspondence to: 
Helene Uhlman 
1105 W. 4th Place 
Hobart, IN 46324-4913 
219.942.7636 


IOWA ASSOCIATION FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


Pres., Lisa Pool 

Vice Pres. Pro Tem., Charlie Uhlenhopp 
Ist Vice Pres., Kate Ehits 

2nd Vice Pres., Tom Tegeler 

Past Pres., Gary Yaddof 

Sec’y!. Treas. Lynne Melchert 

Delegate, Lisa Pool 


New Hampton 
Arlington 
Hopkinton 
Dyersville 


Hopkinton 
New Hampton 
Mail all correspondence to: 

Lynne Melchert 

117 Culver Road, NE 
Hopkinton, IA 52237 
563.926.2363 E-mail: lynne.melchert@swissvalley.com 


KANSAS ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Pres., Scott Selee 

Ist Vice Pres., Roger W. Daniels 
2nd Vice Pres., Keena Privat 
Past Pres., Bronson Farmer 
Sec’y., Marlene Stamm 

Treas., Greg Willis 

Delegate, Scott Selee 


..Junction City 
Hoisington 

Garden City 

Mail all correspondence to: 

Marlene Stamm 

Geary County Health Dept. 

1212W.Ash 

Junction City, KS 66441 


785.762.5788 E-mail: mstamm@jcghealthdept.org 
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KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF MILK, 
FOOD AND ENVIRONMENTAL SANITARIANS 


Frankfort 


Georgetown 
Danville 


Pres., Vonia Grabeel 
Pres. Elect, Tony Hall 
Vice Pres., Heath Stone 
Past Pres., Matt Rhodes 
Sec’y., Brenda Haydon 
Treas., Sue Jewell 
Delegate, Vonia Grabeel 


Mail all correspondence to: 

Vonia Grabeel 

Cabinet for Health & Family Services 
Environmental Management 

275 E Main St. HS-1CD 

Frankfort, KY 4060! 

502.564.7181 E-mail: vonia.grabeel@ky.gov 
KOREA ASSOCIATION OF MILK, 

FOOD AND ENVIRONMENTAL SPECIALISTS 


Pres., Deog-Hwan Oh 

Vice Pres., Dong-Kwan Jeong 
Past Pres., Duck-Hwa Chung 
Sec’y., Sang-Do Ha 
Delegate, Ki-Jae Cho 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Sang-Do Ha 
Chung-Ang University 
Dept. of Food Science and Technology 
72-\ Naeri, Daeduk-myun 
Ansug, Gyunggi 456-756 
South Korea 
33.250.6457 E-mail: sangdoha@post.cau.ac.kr 
METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION 

FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


a gM RAN I OAISONG esos scccio ics tatea dvascd cgsenea ossaveeassonsin West Caldwell, NJ 
Vice Pres., Alan Talarsky Trenton, Nj 
Past Pres., Howard Rabinovitch North Wales, PA 
Sec’y./Treas., Carol Schwar Washington, NJ 
Delegate, Donald Schaffner New Brunswick, NJ 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Carol Schwar 

Warren County Health Dept. 
319 W.Washington Ave. 
Washington, Nj 07882 
908.689.6693 


E-mail: cschwar@entermail.net 


MEXICO ASSOCIATION FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


Puebla 

.... Guadalajara 
Mexico City 
Guadalajara 
Monterrey 
Queretaro 


Pres., Fausto Tejeda-Trujillo 

Vice Pres., Nanci E. Martinez-Gonzalez 
Past Pres., Lydia Mota De La Garza 
Sec’y., M. Refugio Torres-Vitela 

Treas., Norma Heredia 

Delegate, Montserrat Hernandez-Itturriaga 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Alejandro Castillo 

Texas A&M University 

2471 TAMU 

Kleberg Center, Room 314A 
College Station, TX 77843-247 | 


979.845.3565 E-mail: a-castillo@tamu.edu 
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MICHIGAN ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Pres., Janet Phelps 

Pres. Elect., Bob Paulus 
Past Pres., Alan Hauck 
Treas., John Texter 

Sec’y., Kristen Schweighoefer 
Delegate, Janet Phelps 


Ann Arbor 
Middleville 
Ann Arbor 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Kristen Schweighoefer 
Washtenaw Co. Planning & Environment 
705 N. Zeeb Road, P.O. Box 8645 
Ann Arbor, MI 48107 
734.222.3968 E-mail: schweigk@ewashtenaw.org 
MISSISSIPP! ENVIRONMENTAL 

HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Pres., Tim Butts 

Past Pres., Anne Hogue 
Sec’y./Treas., Elizabeth Lane 
Delegate, Tim Butts 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Anne Hogue 
Mississippi State Dept. of Health 
317 N. Union 
Canton, MS 39046 
601.750.9916 E-mail: annehogue@msdh.state.ms.us 
MISSOURI MILK, FOOD AND ENVIRONMENTAL 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Pres., Steve Crawford Hillsboro 
POS. EASCE, Diayie REY MONGS nsiccscssassedsancssnseonssanssesssaieoes Kansas City 
Vice Pres., Steve Sikes 
Past Pres., Steve Raithel 
Sec’y., Cathy Sullivan 
Treas., Gala Miller 
Delegate, Gala Miller 


Cape Girardeau 
Jefferson City 
Marshall 
Jefferson City 
Jefferson City 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Steven S. Crawford 
Jefferson County Health Department 
P.O. Box 437 
Hillsboro, MO 63050 
636.282.1010 E-mail: crawfs2@ | pha.dhss.mo.gov 
NEBRASKA ASSOCIATION OF MILK 

AND FOOD SANITARIANS 


Pres., Harshavardhan Thippareddi 
Vice Pres., Tom Tieso 

Past Pres., Gary Hosek 

Treas., jill Schallehn 

Delegate, Harshavardhan Thippareddi 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Harshavardhan Thippareddi 
University of Nebraska 

Dept. of Food Science and Tech. 
236 Food Industry Complex 
Lincoln, NE 68583 


402.472.3403 E-mail: hthippareddi2@unl.edu 





NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION 
FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


Pres., Charles Lindberg 
Pres. Elect, John Grom Liverpool 
Past Pres., Kevin Zimmerman Marcellus 
Council Chairman, William Fredericks, Jr... Sangerfield 
Sec’y., Janene Lucia Ithaca 
Delegate, Steve Murphy 


Belfast 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Janene Lucia 
New York State Assn. for Food Protection 
172 Stocking Hall 
Ithaca, NY 14853 
607.255.2892 E-mail: jgg3@cornell.edu 
NEW ZEALAND ASSOCIATION 
FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


Pres., Rosemary Whyte 
Sec’y., Lynn Mcintyre 
Delegate, Roger Cook 


Hamilton 
Christchurch 
Wellington 


Mail all correspondence to: 

Roger Cook 

New Zealand Food Authority 

P.O. Box 2835, North Tower, 68 Jervois Quay 

Wellington, New Zealand 

64.4.463.2523 E-mail: roger.cook@nzfsa.govt.nz 

NORTH DAKOTA ENVIRONMENTAL 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Pres., Allen McKay 

Ist Vice Pres., Colleen Peterson 
2nd Vice Pres., David Lundstrom 
Past Pres., Grant Larson 

Sec’y., Debra Larson 

Treas., Jayme Calavera 
Delegate, Allen McKay 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Debra Larson 

ND Dept. of Health 

Div. of Food and Lodging 
600 East Blvd. Ave., Dept. 301 
Bismarck, ND 58505 
701.328.1291 E-mail: djlarson@state.nd.us 
OHIO ASSOCIATION OF FOOD 

AND ENVIRONMENTAL SANITARIANS 


Pres., Kelli Dodd 

Vice Pres., Christina Wilson 
Past Pres., Barry Pokorny 
Sec’y./Treas., Donald Barrett 
Delegate, Gloria Swick-Brown 


Columbus 
Columbus 

Fairfield 
Columbus 
Columbus 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Gloria Swick-Brown 

246 N. High St., PO. Box 118 
Columbus, OH 43216 


614.466.7760 E-mail: gswick@odh.ohio.gov 


ONTARIO FOOD PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 


Pres., Kathy Wilson 

Vice Pres., joseph Odumeru 
Past Pres., Malcolm McDonald 
Sec’y./Treas., Paul Baxter 
Delegate, Kathy Wilson 


Mail all correspondence to: 

Gail C. Seed 

White-Rose Farms, Inc. 

RR 3 

Brighton, Ontario NOj |1BO Canada 

519.463.5674 E-mail: seed@golden.net 
PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF MILK, 

FOOD AND ENVIRONMENTAL SANITARIANS 


Pres., Ronald Davis 

Pres. Elect, Daniel Bowley 
Vice Pres., Janice Bowermaster 
Past Pres., Keith Hay 

Sec’y., Eugene Frey 

Treas., Connie Oshop 
Delegate, Eugene Frey 


Sharpsville 
Strasburg 
Fairhope 
Lancaster 
New Galilee 
Lancaster 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Eugene Frey 

Land O'Lakes, Inc. 

307 Pin Oak Place 
Lancaster, PA 17602-3469 
717.397.0719 E-mail: erfrey@landolakes.com 


PORTUGAL ASSOCIATION FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


Pres., Laurentina M.R. Pedroso 
Delegate, Laurentina M.R. Pedroso 


Monte De Caparica 
Monte De Caparica 
Mail all correspondence to: 

Laurentina M.R. Pedroso 

Egas Moniz, CRL 

Campus Universitario 

Quinta Da Grania 

Monte De Caparica, Caparica 2829-511 Portugal 
35.1.917.61.2729 E-mail: l[pedroso@netcabo.pt 


QUEBEC FOOD PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 


Pres., Gisele LaPointe 
Pres. Elect, Julie Jean 
Vice Pres., Ismail Fliss 
Sec’y., Louise Blanchet 
Delegate, Julie Jean 


Mail all correspondence to: 

Gisele LaPointe 

Universite Laval 

Dept. of Food Science and Nutrition 

Quebec QC GIK 7P4 Canada 

418.656.2131 ext. 5984 E-mail: gisele.lapointe@fsaa.ulaval.ca 

SOUTH DAKOTA ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION 


Pres., John Weaver 

Pres. Elect, Roger Putheff 
Past Pres., Mark Schuttloffel 
Sec’y./Treas., Mike Fillaus 
Delegate, Darwin Kurtenbach 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Darwin Kurtenbach 

South Dakota Dept. of Agriculture 
523 E. Capitol, Foss Bldg. 

Pierre, SD 57501 


605.773.4432 E-mail: darwin.kurtenbach@state.sd.us 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION 
FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


Pres., Rebecca Bednar 

Vice Pres., Matt McGillicuddy 
2nd Vice Pres., Kerry Bridges 
Past Pres., Dawn Stead 
Sec’y., Greg Peterson 

Treas., Margaret Burton 
Delegate, Margaret Burton 


El Segundo 
San Diego 
San Diego 

Mail all correspondence to: 

Rebecca Bednar 

Tesco 

2120 Park PI., Suite 150 

El Segundo, CA 90245 

310.335.1962 E-mail: rebecca.bednar@freshandeasy.com 

TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF MILK, 
WATER AND FOOD PROTECTION 


Pres., Robert Owen 

Pres. Elect., Jim Howie 
Sec’y./Treas., F. Ann Draughon 
Delegate, F. Ann Draughon 


Mail all correspondence to: 

F. Ann Draughon 

University of Tennessee 

Food Safety & Processing Center 
2605 River Road 

Knoxville, TN 37996 
865.974.8400 E-mail: draughon@utk.edu 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


Pres., Toby Breland 

Past Pres., Howard Depoy 
Sec’y./Treas., Alejandro Castillo... 
Recording Sec’y., Catherine Hall 
Delegate, Fred Reimers 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Toby C. Breland 
Brookshire Grocery Co. 
200 N. Fuller 
Tyler, TX 75702 
903.597.4129 E-mail: tobybreland@brookshires.com 
UNITED KINGDOM ASSOCIATION 

FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


Pres., Gordon Hayburn 
Pres. Elect., Chris Griffith 
Vice Pres., Louise Fielding 
Sec’y., Derrick Blunden 
Treas., Ginny Moore 
Delegate, David Lloyd 


Cardiff, Wales 

... Cardiff, Wales 
Cardiff, Wales 
Driffield, E. Yorkshire 
Cardiff, Wales 
Cardiff, Wales 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Gordon Hayburn 

Univ. of Wales Institute, Cardiff 
School of Applied Sciences 
Colchester Ave. 

Cardiff, Wales CF23 9XR 
United Kingdom 


44.0.29204 1.6456 E-mail: ghayburn@uwic.ac.uk 
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UPPER MIDWEST DAIRY INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION 


Pres., Bruce Steege 

Vice Pres., Steven Gunderson 
Sec’y. , Elaine Santi 

Treas., Gene Watnaas 
Delegate, Dan Erickson 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Gene Watnaas 
19434 Norwegian Road 
Vining, MN 56588-9587 
218.769.4334 E-mail: saantaw@prtel.com 
WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION 

FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


Pres., Michael Campbell 

Past Pres., Marty Rowen 
Sec’y./Treas., Stephanie Olmsted... 
Delegate, Stephanie Olmsted 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Stephanie Olmsted 
Safeway Inc. 

32727 193rd Ave. SE 
Kent, WA 98042 
425.455.8953 E-mail: stephanie.olmsted@safeway.com 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


Pres., Matt Mathison 

Pres. Elect, Tom Leitzke 

Ist Vice Pres., Cindy Dohm 

2nd Vice Pres., Glen Goldschmidt 
Past Pres., Marianne Smukowski 
Sec’y., Randy Daggs 

Treas., Neil Vassau 

Delegate, Randy Daggs 


Madison 
Madison 
Madison 
Madison 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Randy Daggs 

6699 Prairie View Drive 
Sun Prairie, WI 53590-9430 
608.837.2087 E-mail: rdaggs@juno.com 


WYOMING ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Pres., Doug Evans 

Pres. Elect, Joe Martinez 

Past Pres., Sherry Maston 
Sec’y., Neal Bloomrader 
Treas., Joe Martinez 
Delegate, Neal Bloomenrader 


Gillette 
Thermopolis 
Wheatland 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Neal Bloomenrader 

2049 W. 43rd 

Casper,WY 82604 
307.472.0952 





International Association for 


Food Protection. 


6200 Aurora Avenue, Suite 200W 
Des Moines, lowa 50322-2864, USA 


December 2007 


Fellow IAFP Members: 


As we prepare for a new year, | want to encourage you to become involved in the Inter- 
national Association for Food Protection’s Committees and Professional Development 
Groups (PDGs). From personal experience, | can tell you that participation in [AFP’s 
Committees and PDGs is truly a win-win. Through your involvement, you can help 
provide guidance and information for the Association, your profession, and fellow |AFP 
Members. While you are helping the Association and others, you'll also be networking 
with leading experts in the field, learning from their experiences, and developing valued 
relationships. 

Committees and PDGs are a vital component of IAFP. They meet during the Annual 
Meeting and share information throughout the year via conference calls or E-mail. There- 
fore, even if you’re unable to attend IAFP 2008 in Columbus, Ohio, your involvement is still 
possible. Please review the list of Committees and PDGs and their respective mission 
statements listed on the following pages. If you find one that sounds interesting, simply 
contact the IAFP office to let us know which group you want to join. Getting started is 
really that simple. 

For those of you who have participated in our Committees or PDGs in the past, | want 
to thank you for your service and encourage you to stay involved. Your continued partici- 
pation is important to the success of the Association. 

As usual, your comments, questions, and suggestions are welcomed. Please do not 
hesitate to contact the IAFP office or myself if we can be of help. 

I'd like to leave you with a quote that | recently heard, “Why not go out on a limb? 

Isn’t that where the fruit is?” More often than not receive proportionately to what you give. 
| invite you to extend yourself, go out on a limb; get involved in [AFP’s Committees or 
PDGs. Together we'll reap the awards and help Advance Food Safety Worldwide. 


Best Regards, 


AdellA, a 


Vickie Lewandowski 
Vice President, IAFP 


“Our mission is to provide food safety professionals worldwide with a forum to exchange information on protecting the food supply 
Publisher of the Journal of Food Protection and Food Protection Trends 


Phone: 515.276.3344 ° Fax: 515.276.8655 ° E-mail: info@foodprotection.org ° Web site: www.foodprotection.org 
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[AFP COMMITTEES, PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT GROUPS, 
TASK FORCE, AND AFFILIATE COUNCIL MISSION STATEMENTS 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


FPT Management Committee 
The mission of the FPT Management Committee 
is to provide guidance to the Executive Board on matters 
concerning Food Protection Trends. 


JFP Management Committee 
The mission of the /FP Management Committee is 
to provide guidance to the Executive Board on matters 
concerning the Journal of Food Protection. 


Program Committee 


The mission of the Program Committee is to develop 
the Annual Meeting program, evaluate abstracts, identify 
symposia and speakers, identify ail sessions’ convenors, 
and oversee Developing Scientist Awards Committee. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


3-A Committee on Sanitary Procedures 


The mission of the 3-A Committee on Sanitary 
Procedures is to serve as [AFP representatives to the 
3-A Sanitary Standards Committee; to review and provide 
comments on proposed changes and revisions to the 
3-A Sanitary Standards. 


Audiovisual Library Committee 
The mission of the Audiovisual Library Committee is 
to review and evaluate audiovisual materials for accuracy 
and appropriateness of content, make recommendations 
regarding the purchase of audiovisual materials, and provide 
guidance on matters concerning the AV Library. 


Awards Committee 
The mission of the Awards Committee is to select 
recipients for the [AFP awards. 


Black Pearl Selection Committee 
The mission of the Black Pearl Selection Committee 
is to select the recipient of the Black Pearl Award. 


Committee on Control 
of Foodborne Illness 


The mission of the Committee on Control of Foodborne 
Illness is to review information on epidemiology and control 
of communicable diseases of primary concern to food safety 
and related areas, and prepare manuals and articles address- 
ing investigation of control of food safety-related problems. 
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Constitution and Bylaws Committee 
The mission of the Constitution and Bylaws Committee 
is to review and study the Constitution and Bylaws of [AFP 
and make recommendations to the Executive Board for 
changes to be considered for submission to the Membership 
for ratification. 


Developing Scientist Awards Committee 
The mission of the Developing Scientist Awards Com- 
mittee is to select finalists and judge the Developing Scien- 
tist Awards Competition at the [AFP Annual Meeting. 


Fellows Selection Committee 
The mission of the Fellows Selection Committee 
is to solicit nominations and make recommendations 


to the Executive Board for eligible Members to be confirmed 
as Fellows by the Executive Board. 


Foundation Committee 
The mission of the Foundation Committee is to oversee 
[AFP Foundation monies, solicit gifts to the Foundation, 
and identify and fund programs which further the goals and 
objectives of the Association. 


Membership Committee 
The mission of the Membership Committee is to de- 
velop strategies to retain current members and attract new 
members. 


Nominating Committee 
The mission of the Nominating Committee is to select 
and submit names of nominees for the office of Executive 
Board Secretary for election by the [AFP Membership. 


Past Presidents’ Committee 
The mission of the Past Presidents’ Committee is to 
serve as an advisory committee to the Executive Board. 


Tellers Committee 
The mission of the Tellers Committee is to count and 
certify the results of each election and other membership 
votes. 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
GROUPS 
Applied Laboratory Methods PDG 
The mission of the Applied Laboratory Methods PDG is 
to provide a forum for the exchange and sharing of informa- 


tion related to the development and use of laboratory meth- 
ods for the analysis of food and related commodities. 





Beverage PDG 


The mission of the Beverage PDG is to provide a forum 
to discuss and develop symposia on issues facing the bever- 
age industry. 


Dairy Quality and Safety PDG 
The mission of the Dairy Quality and Safety PDG is 
to promote the production and processing of safe, high 
quality dairy products and to develop program topics and 
symposia for presentation at the [AFP Annual Meetings. 


Food Chemical Hazards 
and Food Allergy PDG 
The mission of the Food Chemical Hazards and Food 
Allergy PDG is to facilitate communication on topics in food 
toxicology including food allergens. 


Food Hygiene and Sanitation PDG 
The mission of the Food Hygiene and Sanitation PDG 
is to provide information on the developments in hygiene 
and sanitation in the food industry. 


Food Law PDG 
The mission of the Food Law PDG is to provide an 
international forum for the exchange of information on 
the scientific issues associated with food laws, regulations 
and policy. 


Food Safety Education PDG 
The mission of the Food Safety Education PDG is 
to provide [AFP members and their clientele information on 


food safety education. 


Fruit and Vegetable Safety 
and Quality PDG 
The mission of the Fruit and Vegetable Safety and Qual- 
ity PDG is to provide a forum to discuss items of interest to 
the safe production of fruit and vegetable products and to 


develop program topics and symposia for presentation at the 
[AFP Annual Meetings. 


Meat and Poultry Safety 
and Quality PDG 


The mission of the Meat and Poultry Safety and Quality 
PDG is to provide a forum to discuss items of interest to the 
safe production of meat and poultry products and to develop 
program topics and symposia for presentation at the [AFP 
Annual Meetings. 


Microbial Risk Analysis PDG 
The mission of the Microbial Risk Analysis PDG is 
to facilitate communication on the topic of microbial risk 
analysis (MRA), promote application and use of MRA 


and encourage research and data reporting methods that sup- 
port MRA. 


Retail Food Safety and Quality PDG 
The mission of the Retail Food Safety and Quality PDG 
is to provide the retail food safety industry worldwide with 
information to prepare and serve safe food. 


Seafood Safety and Quality PDG 


The mission of the Seafood Safety and Quality PDG 
is to provide a forum to discuss items of interest to the safe 
production of seafood products and to develop program 
topics and symposia for presentation at the [AFP Annual 
Meetings. 


Student PDG 


The mission of the Student PDG is to provide students 
of food safety with a platform to enrich their experience as 
members of I[AFP. 


Viral and Parasitic Foodborne Diseases PDG 
The mission of the Viral and Parasitic Foodborne Dis- 
eases PDG is to promote awareness of non-bacterial causes 
of foodborne disease by encouraging food safety profession- 
als and others to seek education and training that will enable 
them to contribute to preventing non-bacterial foodborne 
infections and outbreaks. 


Water Safety and Quality PDG 
The mission of the Water Safety and Quality PDG is to 
provide a forum to discuss items as to the role the safety and 
quality of water plays globally in the farm-to-table chain and 
to develop program topics and symposia for presentation at 
the [AFP Annual Meetings. 


Rapid Response Task Force 
The mission of the Rapid Response Task Force is 
to identify developing conditions affecting food safety 
and organize meetings on these issues to educate [AFP 
members. 


AFFILIATE COUNCIL 
The Affiliate Council is an advisory body to the 
[AFP Board, represents Affiliate Associations’ interests, 
responsible for IAFP Awards Committee, interchanges ideas 
and recommendations on programs, awards and procedures 
between Affiliates and the Board. 
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ARGENTINA 


Carlos A. Hermida 
Rioplatense SAICIF 
Pacheco, Buenos Aires 


CANADA 


Raquel F. Lenati 
3M Canada Co. 
London, Ontario 


Juliana M. Ruzante 
University of Guelph 
Guelph, Ontario 


DENMARK 


Karen Blom 
FORCE Technology 
Broendby 


Ulf Nonboe 
FORCE Technology 
Broendby 


JAPAN 


Naoki Mochizuki 
Asahi Breweries, Ltd. 
Moriya-shi, Ibaraki 
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SPAIN 


Marta Hernandez-Perez 
ITACYL 
Valladolid 


SWEDEN 


Ingela Marklinder 
Uppsala University 
Uppsala 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Robert H. Madden 
Agri-Food & Biosciences Institute 
Belfast, Antrim 


UNITED STATES 


CALIFORNIA 
Lorraine M. Carlson 


Sun-Maid Growers 
Kingsburg 


DELAWARE 
Donna Kealey Freet 


The Koncordia Group 
Claymont 


GEORGIA 


Julia A. Sanders 
Georgia State University 
Tucker 


www.foodprotection.org 
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NEW MEMBERS 


KANSAS 


David G. Renter 
Kansas State University 
Manhattan 


MINNESOTA 
Lisa C. Hensel 


First District Association 
Litchfield 


Gry Dawn C. Terrell 
Minneapolis 


NEW YORK 
Fay A. Benson 


Cornell University 
Cortland 


OHIO 
Amitha J. Miele 


Silliker, Inc. 
Columbus 


John Rynberg 
Zwanenberg Food Group 
Cincinnati 


OREGON 


Saeed Akhtar 
Oregon State University 
Corvallis 





Grocery Manufacturers 
Association Appoints 
Robert E. Brackett Senior 
Vice President and Chief 
Science and Regulatory 
Affairs Officer 


G rocery Manufacturers Associ- 
ation (GMA) president and 
CEO, Cal Dooley, has announced the 
appointment of Robert E. Brackett, 
Ph.D., as senior vice president and 
chief science and regulatory affairs 
officer. 

“lam delighted to welcome Bob 
to the GMA team,” said Cal Dooley. 
“His demonstrated leadership, 
deep experience in the food safety 
arena and his academic background 
will help GMA and its member 
companies continue to deliver on 
their promise to provide consumers 
with safe, abundant and affordable 
food.” 

Dr. Brackett previously served 
as director of the US Food and Drug 
Administration’s (FDA) Center for 
Food Safety and Applied Nutrition 
(CFSAN), a position he has held 
since 2004. Prior to his appointment 
as CFSAN director, he also served 
as the director of food safety and 
security, and as senior microbiologist 
at the center. 

Prior to joining the FDA, Dr. 
Brackett served as a professor at 
the University of Georgia’s Center 
for Food Safety, and as an assistant 
professor at North Carolina State 
University’s Extension Foods and 
Nutrition division. 

“lam honored to join the 
Grocery Manufacturers Association, 
and look forward to working with 
Cal Dooley and the association’s 








staff and members to advance the 
organization’s mission,” said Dr. 
Brackett. 

Dr. Brackett is the recipient 
of numerous professional awards, 
and holds a Ph.D. and a master’s 
degree in food microbiology from 
the University of Wisconsin. He 
also earned his bachelor’s degree in 
bacteriology from the University of 
Wisconsin. 

In his new position, Dr. Brackett 
will report to GMA President and 
CEO, Cal Dooley, and will oversee 
all of the association’s scientific and 
regulatory activity, including the 
operation of its in-house food safety 
laboratory. 


Center for Produce Safety 
at the University of 
California, Davis, Has 

New Director 


he new Center for Produce 

Safety at the University of Calif- 
ornia, Davis, has named Dr. Devon 
Zagory as interim executive director. 
The center was established earlier 
this year to work with the agricul- 
tural and food industries, govern- 
ment regulatory agencies, trade 
associations, research institutions, 
and consumer groups to enhance 
the safety of fresh fruits and veget- 
ables through research, education, 
and information exchange. 

The Center for Produce Safety 
was established following national 
E. coli outbreaks last year. Initial 
funding for the center came from a 
coalition of the Produce Marketing 
Association, Taylor Farms of Cali- 
fornia, the California Department 
of Food and Agriculture, and the 
University of California. 








Dr. Zagory has 25 years of 
experience working on produce 
safety with agricultural producers, 
fresh-cut industries, and university 
researchers. He has worked inter- 
nationally as a consultant in the 
fields of food microbiology and 
modified atmosphere packaging. 
Dr. Zagory was a founder of Davis 
Fresh Technologies, now NSF Davis 
Fresh, and continues to serve as 
senior vice president for Food 
Safety and Quality Programs. 

“The Center for Produce 
Safety will address the quest for 
safer fruits and vegetables on a 
number of fronts. The center will 
serve as a nexus for developing and 
implementing safer practices with 
its many collaborators. We must 
reinforce consumers’ confidence 
in the benefits of eating fresh fruits 
and vegetables as an integral part 
of a healthful diet,” said Dr. Zagory. 

Dr. Zagory has a doctoral 
degree and a master’s degree in 
plant pathology from the University 
of California, Berkeley, and a bach- 
elor’s degree in agricultural science 
from UC Berkeley. He spent eight 
years as an associate pomologist in 
the former Department of Pomolo- 
gy (now Plant Sciences) at UC Davis. 

Dr. Zagory was co-chair of 
the Technical Committee of the 
International Fresh-cut Produce 
Association and was editor-in-chief 
of the third edition of the IFPA Food 
Safety Guidelines for the Fresh-cut 
Produce Industry. He has written 
numerous chapters and scientific 
publications, and has given many 
presentations on produce microbial 
safety, packaging, quality, and opera- 
tions. 
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Women Better at 
Hand Hygiene Habits, 
Hands Down 


inety-one percent of 
American adults say they 
always wash their hands 


after using public restrooms. But just 
83 percent actually did so, according 
to a separate observational study. 

These results were among 
those released by the American 
Society for Microbiology (ASM) and 
The Soap and Detergent Association 
(SDA), during a press conference 
highlighting National Clean Hands 
Week. Both groups have used sur- 
veys over the years to help highlight 
a vital public health message from 
the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention (CDC). 

The single most important thing 
we can do to keep from getting sick 
and spreading illness to others is to 
clean our hands. 

An August 2005 study con- 
ducted for ASM and SDA by Harris 
Interactive® observed 6,336 indi- 
viduals wash their hands — or not 
— at six public attractions in four 
major cities: Atlanta (Turner Field), 
Chicago (Museum of Science and In- 
dustry, Shedd Aquarium), New York 
City (Grand Central Station, Penn 
Station), and San Francisco (Ferry 
Terminal Farmers Market). 

Ninety percent of the women 
observed washed their hands, com- 
pared to 75 percent of men. By con- 
trast, in an August 2005 telephone 
survey of 1,013 American adults also 
conducted by Harris Interactive®, 
97 percent of women and 96 per- 
cent of men say they always or 
usually wash their hands after using 
a public restroom. 

“The American Society for 
Microbiology has been focusing on 
increasing public awareness of clean 
hands in periodic campaigns since 
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1996, and this message remains one 
of our most important priorities,” 
according to Judy Daly, Ph.D. Dr. 
Daly is the elected secretary of the 
society and director of the Microbi- 
ology Laboratories, Primary Chil- 
dren’s Medical Center, Salt Lake City, 
Utah and professor in the Depart- 
ment of Pathology, University of 
Utah School of Medicine. 

“Good health is within reach,” 
said Brian Sansoni, vice president 
of communication at The Soap and 
Detergent Association. “Washing 
with soap and water is still the gold 
standard when it comes to removing 
dirt and grime from our hands. But 
if soap and water are out of reach, 
hand sanitizers and wipes are great 
hygiene tools to have on hand.” 

Among those observed, fans at 
Atlanta’s Turner Field had the worst 
hand hygiene habits. Approximately 
a quarter (26%) did not wash their 
hands after using the facilities (84% 
of the women washed their hands; 
37% of the guys didn’t). 

The greatest gender disparity 
observed between women and men 
handwashers was in New York’s 
Penn Station: 92 percent of the 
women washed their hands, com- 


pared to only 64 percent of the men. 


Those traveling through San 
Francisco’s Ferry Terminal Farmers 
Market and Chicago's Shedd Aquar- 
ium and Museum of Science and 
Industry fared best in the observed 
handwashing study. In both cities, 
88 percent were observed washing 
their hands. 

The telephone survey quest- 
ioned a nationally representative 
sample of 1,013 American adults. 
Large majorities answered they 
always wash their hands after such 
activities as using a public restroom 
(91%), using the bathroom at home 
(83%), before handling or eating 
food (77%), and changing a diaper 
(73%). 
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Much poorer habits were 
revealed as fewer indicated they 
always washed their hands after 
petting a dog or cat (42%), after 
handling money (21%), and, most 
shockingly, after coughing or sneez- 
ing (32%). 

“Only 24 percent of men and 
39 percent of women say they 
always wash their hands after cough- 
ing or sneezing,” said the SDA’s 
Brian Sansoni.““We have to do a bet- 
ter job here in stopping the spread 
of the germs that make us sick.” 

Contrary to what many people 
believe, cold and influenza viruses 
are spread much more often by 
hands than through airborne 
transmission from sneezing, accord- 
ing to Dr. Daly.““We unconsciously 
touch our mouths, noses, and eyes 
many, many times each day,” she said. 
“These mucous membranes are wel- 
come mats for cold and flu viruses, 
which are readily transferred from 
unclean hands.” 

Survey respondents may be 
more forthcoming about their 
hygiene habits than in the past — or 
else their habits are getting worse. 
Over the last seven years, men’s 
admitted handwashing habits have 
declined slightly when it comes to 
washing their hands after using the 
bathroom at home, changing a dia- 
per and before handling food. 

Meantime, in 2005, slightly fewer 
women admit to washing their 
hands after using a public restroom 
(97% of women said they did in an 
August 2003 Wirthlin Worldwide 
survey for ASM, 94% said so in the 
2005 Harris Interactive survey). 

“Although many Americans are 
beginning to recognize the import- 
ance of washing their hands, we still 
need to reach many others. Our 
message is clear: one of the most 
effective tools in preventing the 
spread of infection is literally at our 
fingertips,” Dr. Daly says. 





USDA Awards More 
Than $14 Million in 
Food Safety Grants 


cting Agriculture Secretary 
Chuck Conner announced 
more than $14 million in 


food safety grants to researchers 
and educators at |7 universities 
throughout the United States. The 
USDA grants will focus on improv- 
ing food safety nationwide, while 
reducing the incidence of food- 
borne illness among children, adults 
and older Americans. 

“USDA places a high impor- 
tance on ensuring Americans have 
access to a safe food supply. These 
research projects will address food 
safety issues across a broad range of 
topics that include on-farm pro- 
duction, post-harvest processing, 
shipping, storage, food buying, food 
preparation and food consumption,” 
Mr. Conner said. 

Each year, USDA’s Coopera- 
tive State Research, Education, and 
Extension Service (CSREES) awards 
National Integrated Food Safety 
Initiative (NIFSI) grant funds so 
that sound, practical, science-based 
knowledge can be shared among 
teachers, scientists, health profes- 
sionals, researchers, farmers, food 
processors, food service workers 
and all who impact the safety of the 
US food supply. NIFSI grant funds 
are frequently used to develop edu- 
cation and outreach programs for 
consumers. 

The University of Georgia, for 
example, received $2.5 million to 
study the growth and survival of 
E. coli bacteria in soil and water 
and develop strategies to minimize 
E. coli contamination of leafy green 
vegetables grown in the United 
States. 

Total Fiscal Year 2007 grants 
of $304,150 to $2.5 million were 
awarded to: 


Cornell University, $599,984 

lowa State University, $509,252 

Kansas State University, 
$599,265 








Michigan State University, 
$578,681 

New Mexico State University, 
$599,691 

Ohio State University, 
$2.5 million 

Oregon State University, 
$596,440 

Purdue University, $599,972 

Tennessee State University, 
$599,814 

Texas Tech University, $597,652 

Texas Woman’s University, 
$456,606 

University of California-Davis, 
$599,997 

University of Georgia, $2.5 
million 

University of Georgia, $304,157 

University of Idaho, $598,926 

University of Missouri, $598,914 

University of Rhode Island, 
$480,264 

Utah State University, $596,396 


CSREES advances knowledge 
for agriculture, the environment, 
human health and weil-being, and 
communities by supporting research, 
education and extension program in 
the Land-Grant University System 
and other partner organizations. 

For more information, visit www. 
csrees.usda.gov. 


UK: E. coli O157 
Report Published 


he Report of the Outbreak 
Control Team into the 
outbreak of E. coli O157 in 


South Wales in the autumn of 2005 
has been published. 

The report was completed 
in June 2006 but publication was 
delayed pending legal proceedings 
involving the local meat supplier at 
the center of the outbreak. 

Legal proceedings ended on 
September 7 in Cardiff. 

In September 2005, the largest 
E. coli O157 outbreak ever seen in 
Wales occurred. There were 157 
cases meeting the case definition 
of which | 18 were microbiologi- 
cally confirmed. One-hundred nine 
of these confirmed cases were of 
phage type 21/28 and of a strain 





unique to this outbreak. Primary 
cases were mostly among school- 
children attending 44 schools in 
Bridgend, Caerphilly, Merthyr Tydfil 
and Rhondda Cynon Taf, although 
there were also three cases in the 
Vale of Glamorgan. 

Thirty-one cases were hospital- 
ized, || of which were transferred 
to tertiary hospitals, and one child 
died. 

An Outbreak Control Team 
(OCT) was convened and a number 
of investigations were carried out to 
identify the cause of the outbreak. 
From the results (which are detailed 
in this report), the OCT concluded 
that cooked sliced meats supplied to 
the school meals service were the 
source for the transmission of E. coli 
O157 to primary cases in the four 
main Local Authority areas affected. 

Control measures were suc- 
cessful in rapidly terminating the 
presentation of primary cases con- 
nected with schools outbreak, but 
secondary household cases con- 
tinued to present in October. Fifty 
percent of all cases excreted the 
organism for between 5 and 32 days. 
Some cases continued to excrete 
E. coli O157 for prolonged periods, 
the longest being 80 days. The 
outbreak was declared over on 
December 20, 2005. 

During November 2005, 16 cas- 
es of E. coli O157 infection occurred 
associated with Abercynon Infants 
School in Rhondda Cynon Taf. After 
exhaustive investigation, these were 
declared a separate outbreak not 
connected with the main outbreak. 
However, as the investigative and 
geographical context was the same 
in both outbreaks, the Abercynon 
outbreak report is nested within 
this document. 

The full report is available 
to download from the following 
link: http://www2.nphs.wales.nhs. 
uk:8080/PressReleasesDocs.nsf/ 
Main%20Frameset?OpenFrameSet& 
Frame=Right&Src=%2FPressRelease 
sDocs.nsf%2F6 1 cl e930f9 | 21 fd0802 
56f2a004937ed%2FOf033baa2 | b966 
0c80257353004d0d2f%3FOpenDoc 
ument%26AutoFramed. 
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USDA Web Portal 
Offers Big Food Safety 
Benefits for Small 
Food Processors 


he US Department of Agri- 

culture (USDA) has unveiled 

a new Internet resource 
to help smaller companies answer 
food safety questions and help food 
processors make science-based food 
production decisions. The Internet 
portal, available at http://www.ars. 
usda.gov/naa/errc/mfsru/portal, is 
one of the most comprehensive 
decision support tools available. 

“Scientists, food safety risk 
managers, researchers and govern- 
ment decision-makers can use this 
access to predictive modeling tools 
and food microbiology information,” 
said Edward B. Knipling, administra- 
tor of USDA’s Agricultural Research 
Service (ARS).“‘The portal is geared 
towards small and very small 
processors, but the information it 
contains will benefit companies of 
all sizes.” 

“This partnership builds on our 
extensive efforts to provide more 
resources and better tools to the 
small and very small plants so they 
can enhance the safety of their 
products,” said Al Almanza, admin- 
istrator of USDA’s Food Safety and 
Inspection Service (FSIS). 

The Predictive Microbiology 
Information Portal (PMIP) was de- 
veloped by ARS scientists at Wynd- 
moor, PA, working with colleagues 
at FSIS, Rutgers University, and 
Decisionalysis Risk Consultants, Inc., 
in Canada. FSIS will also provide a 
link to the portal to facilitate access 
by the meat and poultry industry, 


especially small and very small plants. 


PMIP focuses on processors 
with 500 or fewer employees. ARS 
microbiologist Vijay K. Juneja and his 
ARS and FSIS colleagues met with 
many industry members to tailor 
the Web portal to their diverse 
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needs in providing safe and whole- 
some products to consumers. 

Currently, PMIP offers informa- 
tion on research, regulations and 
resources related to Listeria mono- 
cytogenes in ready-to-eat foods, the 
prototype identified for the project 
by FSIS. In the coming months, it 
will be expanded to include other 
pathogen and food combinations. 
A searchable database allows users 
to find information that can also be 
used by food processors to develop 
plans for Hazard Analysis Critical 
Control Point, to ensure the safety 
of food processes. 

The Web portal also includes 
a tutorial section with instructions 
on using and interpreting predictive 
models and links users directly to 
the ARS Pathogen Modeling Pro- 
gram and ComBase. The Pathogen 
Modeling Program is a multi-lingual 
modeling tool that is used by food 
processing companies around the 
world. ComBase is an international 
relational database of predictive 
microbiology information that 
contains more than 30,000 datasets 
describing the growth, survival and 
inactivation of bacteria under div- 
erse environments relevant to food 
processing operations. 

ARS is USDA's chief intramural 
scientific research agency. FSIS is 
USDA's public health agency respon- 
sible for ensuring that meat, poultry 
and egg products are safe, whole- 
some and correctly labeled. FSIS 
provided funding for the collabora- 
tive project. 


Grocery Manufacturers’ 


Association Unveils 


Action Plan for Strength- 
ening Imported Food 
Safety 


al Dooley, president and 

CEO of the Grocery Manu- 

facturers Association (GMA) 
has unveiled Commitment to Con- 
sumers: The Four Pillars of Food 
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Safety, a unique proposal designed to 
protect consumers by strengthen- 
ing, modernizing and improving the 
system governing the safety of food 
and food ingredients imported into 
the United States. 

“Ensuring the United States has 
the safest food supply in the world 
is priority number one for the food 
and beverage industry,” said Mr. 
Dooley. “Because we cannot simply 
inspect our way to a safer food 
supply, industry can apply its vast 
knowledge and practical experience 
along the entire supply chain to 
prevent problems before they arise. 
And, under our proposal, a fortified 
FDA will be right there with us, side 
by side, to make sure we do it right.” 

Prevention and a stronger 
public-private food safety partner- 
ship are the foundation of GMA’s 
Four Pillars proposal. If adopted, 
all importers of record would be 
required to adopt a foreign sup- 
plier quality assurance program and 
verify that imported ingredients and 
products meet US Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) food safety 
and quality requirements. The pro- 
gram would be based on FDA guid- 
ance and industry best practices, and 
would be monitored and enforced 
by the FDA. 

The second pillar of the pro- 
posal would allow FDA to focus 
even greater resources on products 
and countries deemed of higher 
risk through a program that would 
allow food companies/importers to 
qualify their products as lower risk 
by sharing test results, data and sup- 
ply chain information with the FDA 
in a confidential manner. Qualifying 
products and ingredients would 
receive expedited treatment at the 
borders, allowing the FDA to train 
its resources on products that carry 
greater risk of contamination. 

The third leg of the proposal 
focuses on building capacity within 
foreign governments to facilitate 
food safety standards that are more 
closely aligned with those of the FDA. 





Finally, recognizing that FDA 
must be armed with the appropri- 
ate resources to administer this 
program and adequately fulfill its 
food safety mission, the fourth pillar 
seeks to expand the capacity of 
FDA, by providing the Agency with 
the resources it needs to get the job 
done. 

Echoing a major theme from 
last week’s White House Interagency 
Working Group on Import Safety 
report, the Four Pillars program 
proposal is intended to improve 
the safety of food imports through 
an integrated, “life-cycle” approach 
centering on prevention. 

“The ‘Four Pillars’ proposal is 
an innovative and comprehensive 
approach that offers effective and 
practical solutions to the latest 
challenges to our food safety net. 

It builds upon a long and successful 
history of partnership and coopera- 
tion between the public and private 
sectors that has provided our country 
with what is still one of the safest 
food supplies in the world. | look 
forward to working with Congress, 
the Bush Administration and app- 
ropriate agencies to adopt this pre- 
vention-first strategy,’ concluded 
Mr. Dooley. 


Food Safety: Overview 


ach year federal and state food 
fas authorities and private 

enterprises spend billions of 
dollars on food-safety-related act- 
ivities. Yet 76 million US consumers 
still contract foodborne illnesses, 
resulting in 325,000 hospitalizations, 
5,000 deaths, and an unknown 
number of chronic complications 
each year. 

Are some foodborne illnesses 
inevitable, or can they be prevented 
through government regulation? If 
food safety could be observed, this 
would not be a troubling ques- 
tion. Consumers could choose 
the level of food safety they were 
willing to pay for, thereby creating 





powerful economic incentives for 
food suppliers to make all possible 
cost-effective investments in plants, 
equipment, and labor training that 
promote food safety. 

If a food supplier produced 
foods that were not as safe as 
consumers wanted, consumers 
would simply turn to other suppli- 
ers, buying safer food elsewhere. The 
supplier of insufficiently safe foods 
would have to offer safer foods or 
face financial ruin. Consumers could 
also choose their own level of food 
safety: consumers who are willing to 
scrupulously clean their kitchens and 
thoroughly heat their foods might 
not feel the need to buy the same 
level of safety as those who are less 
adept at defensive actions. Under 
these conditions, there would be no 
reason to involve the public sector 
in food safety. 

But food safety is usually not 
discernable as foods move from 
farms to manufacturers to dis- 
tributors to consumers. Food 
contaminated with disease-causing 
pathogens may look, smell, and 
taste exactly like a safe product. 
Many pathogens cause illnesses and 
disease only after a period of days 
or weeks, so being able to defini- 
tively link illnesses and disease with 
particular foods is a rare event. If 
consumers cannot identify unsafe 
foods, they have no way of choosing 
safer foods. Consequently, suppli- 
ers are not rewarded for producing 
safer foods and are not penalized 
for ignoring safety. Consumers’ food 
purchases create few financial incen- 
tives for suppliers to provide food 
safety. 

ERS food-safety research 
examines how markets, consumers, 
and regulators interact to provide 
safe food, and analyzes the economic 
efficiency of these interactions. The 
aim of ERS research is to inform 
public sector food-safety policies, by 
addressing the following questions: 

Do consumers’ food choices 
create sufficient incentives or are 








consumers’ demands for safety 
unmet even though suppliers are 
physically and financially able to 
meet those demands? 

Can food safety be marketed 
and, if so, how do sellers (all along 
the food supply chain) gain buyers’ 
trust that foods meet advertised 
safety margins? Is trust bought with 
third-party certification or made 
with contracts? 

What would greater food 
safety cost at different points in the 
food supply chain? 

Can public-sector interven- 
tion solve problems of unmet safety 
demands and, if so, at what cost? 

Do regulatory actions increase 
economic incentives for food-safety 
innovation and adoption of better 
practices throughout the supply 
chain? Regulatory options include 
hazard analysis critical control 
point (HACCP) requirements and 
enforcement applied to food manu- 
facturers, school lunch contracts, 
pathogen testing from farm to retail, 
and consumer safe-food handling 
labels. 


New Zealand: FSA 
Announces Additions 
to Campylobacter 
Strategy 


he New Zealand Food Safety 

Authority's undated Campy- 

lobacter in Poultry Risk Man- 
agement Strategy identifies some 
stringent additions that it anticipates 
will lead to significant reductions in 
this country’s high levels of human 
campylobacteriosis. 

Together with the poultry 
industry, NZFSA will introduce an 
interim performance target that 
aims to see human cases of food- 
borne campylobacteriosis fall by 50 
percent over the next five years. 

This approach seeks to encour- 
age the greatest reductions in bac- 
teria numbers as early as possible 
in the processing food chain. The 
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interim performance target that the 
poultry industry has agreed to meet 
represents a 90 percent reduction 
in current contamination levels and 
will be mandated from April |, 2008. 
This time lag will allow industry 
sufficient time to put the necessary 
changes to production systems in 
place, and introduce new food safety 
technologies. 

With the support of the poultry 
industry, NZFSA will take strong 
action against premises that do not 
meet the target. Ultimately, sanc- 
tions could escalate to closing down 
poor-performing premises. 

“Like the rest of New Zealand, 
NZFSA is very concerned about 
this country’s high levels of Campy- 
lobacter, but mandatory freezing 
of poultry across all of industry is 
not a practical or effective option, 
or one that New Zealand consum- 
ers appear keen to adopt,” says Dr. 
Andrew McKenzie, NZFSA’s acting 
chief executive. “NZFSA has decided 
to take a science-based approach to 
implementing controls.” 
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“Precipitous decisions could add 
high costs with no benefits to con- 
sumers, and this is unacceptable.” 
Dr. McKenzie says he is hopeful that 
mandating a performance target will 
considerably reduce human cases of 
campylobacteriosis while leaving the 
intervention decisions to industry. 

This, together with a range of 
other measures being introduced as 
a consequence of NZFSA’s Campy- 
lobacter Strategy, should significantly 
reduce foodborne Campylobacter 
infections in New Zealand. However, 
the rate of reduction is open to 
conjecture and re-evaluation of the 
performance target will take place 
as soon as enough human illness 
data becomes available. 

“Additional interventions fur- 
ther along the processing, packaging 
and retail continuum are being pro- 
gressed and there already is much 
work being done by the retail sector 
that will minimize cross contamina- 
tion.” 

“This is a complex problem and 
New Zealand is just one of doz- 
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ens of countries grappling with it.” 
While poultry is recognized as the 
primary pathway for over half the 
country’s reported rates of food- 
borne campylobacteriosis, NZFSA 
is also looking at the environment, 
food in shops, and domestic animals 
in efforts to reduce the country’s 
unacceptably high infection rates. 
NZFSA continues to stress the 
need for ongoing consumer vigilance 
in the home. “While everything 
possible is presently being done to 
improve this country’s high rates of 
campylobacteriosis, New Zealand- 
ers need to heed our simple Clean, 
Cook, Cover, Chill and ‘20 seconds 
wash+20 seconds dry = clean hands’ 
messages, which will help ensure 
they have the best chance of avoid- 
ing campylobacteriosis, as well as 
most other foodborne illnesses.” 
Campylobacter in Poultry Risk 
Management Strategy is available on- 
line at: www.nzfsa.govt.nz/consum- 
ers/food-safety-topics/foodborne- 
illnesses/campylobacter. 





IT’S A FACT 


Did you know 
IAFP has Affiliate 


Organizations across 


the United States 
and other countries? 


See page 982 of this issue 
for additional information. 





Hardy Diagnostics 


Hardy Diagnostics 
New Exact-Temp 
Thermometer 


he new Exact-Temp Thermom- 
eter stays inside your refrigera- 
tor, incubator, or freezer, while the 
digital display stays outside. There 
is no need to open the door to 
take daily temperature readings 
because the sensor cable is 9 feet 
in length. The temperature probe is 
in a plastic bottle with an insulat- 
ing liquid (25% glycol, 75% distilled 
water) which acts as a temperature 
buffer for more accurate readings. 
The digital display can be set to 
either Celsius or Fahrenheit. This 
thermometer comes with an audible 
and programmable minimum/maxi- 
mum temperature alarm feature, 
immediately notifying you that a 
piece of equipment is drifting out of 
temperature range. Each exact-temp 
thermometer is N.I.S.T. certified and 
comes with a certificate. 
Hardy Diagnostics 
800.266.2222 
Santa Maria, CA 
www.hardydiagnostics.com 





Duralab State-of-the-Art 
Fume Hoods 


2 em Corporation offers 
a broad line of fume hoods 
designed to meet all size and 
application requirements. 

Fume Hoods are available with 
bypass, variable air volume and add 
air designs. 

Special hoods designed to meet 
the unique needs of wheelchair 
operators can be supplied. 

Radioisotopes, perchloric acid, 
low bench height walk-in, demon- 
stration and portable hoods are also 
available. 

A complete line of hood access- 
ories can be provided, including service 
and electrical fixtures, air flow moni- 
tors, sinks, exhaust blowers and more. 

The Duralab engineering 
department is staffed to provide 
assistance in project planning, design 
and cost estimating. Engineering 
drawings for approval can be pro- 
vided prior to fabrication of the 
furniture. 

A factory trained labor force is 
available for non-mechanical install- 
ation. 

Duralab Corporation 
888.805.1740 

Parlin, NJ 
www.DuralabCorp.com 


ConAgra Foods Inc., 
Adopts Pathatrix® from 
Matrix MicroScience 


yw MicroScience Inc. has 
announced that ConAgra 
Foods Inc., has adopted the 
Pathatrix® technology as an integ- 
ral part of its comprehensive food 
safety program. 








Dr. Paul A. Hall, Global VP 
of Food Safety for ConAgra Foods 
Inc., comments that,““The Pathatrix® 
system successfully addresses the 
up-front selection and concentration 
of target organisms. The Pathatrix® 
system is extremely flexible in that it 
is compatible with a number of exist- 
ing rapid microbiological methods, 
and, when applied in a sample pool- 
ing format, allows for higher sample 
throughput, leading to significant 
cost savings, without any compro- 
mise in sensitivity. The ability to gain 
rapid results using the Pathatrix® 
technology is critical in the use 
of positive release programs.” 

Launched in 2002, the Patha- 
trix system requires less than two 
minutes hands-on time per test and 
utilizes a proven technology, which 
can be adopted in any microbiology 
laboratory, with the minimum of 
retraining. Viable cultures are pro- 
duced during the test allowing full 
and detailed analysis of any positive 
results. 

Pathatrix is unique in that it is 
the only microbial detection system 
that can analyze the entire 225 ml 
+ 25 g sample simultaneously by 
re-circulating the sample through a 
“capture phase” where the antibody 
coated magnetic beads are immobi- 
lized. 

A standard 25 g food sample is 
homogenized with 225 ml of growth 
media in a stomacher. Pathatrix 
capture reagent, which consists of 
antibody coated magnetic particles 
specific to the target pathogen, are 
then added directly to the sample. 
The sample is loaded onto the 
Pathatrix workstation using a Matrix 


The publishers do not warrant, either expressly or by implication, the factual accuracy of the products or descriptions herein, 
nor do they so warrant any views or opinions offered by the manufacturer of said articles and products. 
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proprietary consumable pack, con- 
necting the sample to the circula- 
tory system in preparation for the 
Capture-Culture step. 

Once loaded, the Pathatrix 
workstation is typically pre-pro- 
grammed to run for 30 minutes at 
the desired incubation temperature. 
Upon completion of the run, the 
target microorganisms are bound 
onto the phase by the capture 
reagent. Residual debris and non- 
specific binding are removed during 
a single wash step. 

The capture phase is discon- 
nected from the system and the cap- 
ture reagent/pathogen complexes 
are eluted by washing the phase 
into a vessel. The captured pathogen 
complexes are then concentrated 
into a small volume. The sample can 
be plated directly onto selective 
media and incubated overnight for 
visualization the following morning 
or be directly analyzed by PCR for 
a very rapid result. 

There are a variety of Patha- 
trix tests that enable results to be 
obtained within as little as 5 h to 24h 
from point of sample to result. 

Pathatrix pooling involves taking 
50 m! sub-samples from 5 individual 
samples, pooling them to create 
a 250 mi wet composite sample 
which can then be analyzed by a 
single Pathatrix run. If the sample 
is “positive” the original individual 
samples can be re-tested separately 
by Pathatrix to determine which 
sample(s) is/are positive. However if 
the wet composite sample is shown 
to be negative no further analysis of 
the 5 original samples is required. 
Thus the Pathatrix pooling approach 
can be used as a rapid and cost 
effective screen for all samples. 

Matrix MicroScience Inc. 
303.277.9613 

Golden, CO 
www.matrixmsci.com 
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Biolog Announces 
Additional Phenotype 
MicroArray”™ Capabilities 
for Mammalian Cells 


Bivtcs Inc. has announced the 
expansion of its Phenotype 
MicroArray™ (PM) product line to 
enable nearly !,500 simultaneous 
phenotypic assays of human and 
other mammalian cells. PM technol- 
ogy is a powerful assay platform that 
allows phenotyping to be performed 
in a simple, rapid, cost-effective, and 
comprehensive manner. Phenotypes 
are the biological properties of a 
cell that result from its genetic and 
epi-genetic blueprints. Tools for 
sequencing and manipulating cellular 
genetics are well advanced. More 
and better tools are needed to un- 
derstand how genetic changes alter 
cellular phenotypes. PM technology 
is designed to fill that need. 

The first PM assays for mam- 
malian cells, released in December, 
2005, measure the in vivo activity of 
about 400 potential energy produc- 
ing pathways of cells. These assays 
are important for biologists working 
in many areas of biology R&D where 
they seek to understand the path- 
ways involved in cellular energy pro- 
duction, their coordination and their 
regulation. This is fundamental to 
studies of metabolic disorders such 
as diabetes, obesity, and nutrition 
research where energy metabolism 
may be regulated improperly. Cancer 
and aging also have strong aspects of 
altered cellular energy metabolism. 

Now Biolog has added capabili- 
ties to measure many more pheno- 
types as well as a greater diversity 
of phenotypes: nitrogen metabolism 
assays (approximately 300), ion, hor- 
mone, and metabolic effector assays 
(approximately 400), and cytotoxic 
anti-cancer drug assays (approxi- 
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mately 400). The assays for nitrogen, 
ion, and hormone metabolic effects 
extend the scope of Biolog’s core 
focus by providing assays to as- 

sess important aspects of cellular 
metabolism. The assays for cytotoxic 
chemicals are the first step toward 
expanding the assay technology into 
areas of basic and applied cancer 
research, toxicology, and chemi- 

cal biology. The PM assays can be 
used with cell lines as well as with 
primary cells and do not require any 
modification or derivatization of the 
cell lines. 

In addition to research, the PM 
technology is a fundamental tool for 
QC and Bioprocess development. 
Each cell type has different meta- 
bolic properties, which can be mea- 
sured easily and with a high degree 
of reproducibility using PM assays. 
Different cell types can be distin- 
guished and, if a cell changes during 
the course of subculturing, this can 
also be detected. Furthermore, PM 
technology provides a powerful tool 
for streamlining Bioprocess develop- 
ment. 

Cells can easily be cultured and 
monitored under thousands of diff- 
erent conditions to optimize growth 
or productivity of cells secreting a 
product. Biolog has presented data 
at several Bioprocess conferences 
demonstrating improvements in 
growth of CHO cells and in secret- 
ion of monoclonal antibodies by 
hybridoma cells. 

PM technology is by far the 
most powerful and versatile cell 
phenotyping tool available. “So-called 
high content screening technologies 
in fact measure a relatively small 
number of cellular traits,” says Barry 
Bochner, Ph.D., Biolog’s chairman 
and CEO. 

“Furthermore, these high 
content platforms typically require 





expensive, complex, and specialized 
microscopic or flow cytometric 
instrumentation. Biolog’s PM testing 
format is based on cell respiration, 
a universal property of cells that can 
be measured easily with a robust 
chromogenic dye technology.” Labs 
can start using PM technology with- 
out having to purchase any equip- 
ment. However, for labs using PM 
technology in high-throughput or 
with kinetic phenotype applications, 
Biolog offers its OmniLog® instru- 
ment which can simultaneously 
incubate and read 50 microplates. 


Biolog, Inc. 


510.785.2564 ext. 312 
Hayward, CA 
www.biolog.com 


Portable, Hi-Tech Gas 
Burners from WLD-TEC 
Gmbh 


LD-TEC Gmbh has intro- 
duced the new Fuego PRO 
Laboratory Burner. 

The Fuego PRO offers a mod- 
ern alternative to the classic bunsen 
burner. In addition to the modern 
design, this burner provides Safety 
Features and Portability not available 
in any other burners. 

The Safety Control System 
(SCS) demonstrates state-of-the-art 
safety technology which constantly 
analyzes potential hazards and, if 
necessary, initiates safety measures, 
such as an interruption of the gas 
supply. 

The Fuego PRO is ideal for Field 
Operations or any location where 
natural gas is not available. Designed 
for use with either propane or bu- 
tane cylinders, the electrical control 
system operates on rechargeable 
batteries. 








The Fuego PRO Burner is 
supplied complete with the Touch 
Free IR-Sensor. Available are a wide 
range of optional accessories includ- 
ing a foot pedal, windshield, or 
pathogenic spray protector. 

WLD-TEC Gmbh 
310.589.3709 
Chicago, IL 
www.VWLD-TEC.com 


KD Scientific 


KD Scientific Spill 
Detector Protects from 
HPLC Solvent Spills 


D Scientific has released the 

new OS-250, a system which 
detects spills and leaks before they 
cause a problem around your HPLC. 

As little as 3 drops of liquid 
will cause the OS-250 to react. The 
system consists of a moisture sens- 
ing mat and control unit. The mat 
is made from a material specially 
developed for detecting liquid spills. 
It is connected to the control unit 
by a simple connection cable. 

When liquid is detected on the 
sensing mat the OS-250 Controller 
will sound an audible alarm, flash an 
LED and will turn off the power of 
any device plugged into the single 
outlet, solid state power control- 
ler. The switched power outlet can 
control up to 8 amps. 





The OS-250 spill sensor is 
supplied with the controller and 
four reusable 30 x 30 cm mats that 
can be cut to any size with a sharp 
scissors or knife. It also includes the 
connector cable between the mat 
and the controller. 

Applications for the OS-250 
spill detector exist in any areas 
where spill will cause problems to 
equipment. 

KD Scientific 
508.429.6809 
Holliston, MA 

www.kdscientific.com 


E-Control Systems, Inc. 
Presents IntelliHACCP, 
its Wireless Temperature 
Monitoring and HACCP 
Control Solution for 
School Food Services 


-Control Systems, Inc., presented 

Intelli HACCP, an enterprise 
suite and comprehensive wireless 
solution for HACCP compliance and 
remote temperature monitoring, 
at the Colorado School Nutrition 
Association Exhibition on October 
5—6 2007. 

E-Control Systems’ IntelliHAC- 
CP solution is built around Fusion, a 
single platform for monitoring of all 
E-Control Systems IntelliProducts. 

Fusion features its own dash- 
board interface — MyFusion, which 
allows full screen customization so 
that you can centrally monitor your 
IntelliProducts in a single view. 

With Fusion and MyFusion, 
all your food safety, temperature 
monitoring, and HACCP controls 
are centrally managed and easy to 
monitor. 

CSNA attendees saw Fusion in 
action with E-Control Systems Intel- 
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liProducts and HACCP/food safety 
solutions, including: 


*  IntelliSense™ — a family of 
low-cost, wireless temp- 
erature, door, humidity, 
pressure and leak monitor- 
ing solutions for monitoring 
in refrigeration and warming 
equipment. 

IntelliCheck™ — a complete, 
web-based handheld PDA 
and wireless IntelliProbe™ 
system for taking product 
temperature readings, man- 
aging and deploying HACCP 
inspection programs for 

the foodservice industry, 
including a corrective action 
system for ensuring oper- 
ators fix problems upon 
detection. 

IntelliTrack™ — a logging 
device for temperature data 
collection, ideal for moni- 
toring temperatures during 
transportation, for example, 
from central to satellite 
kitchens. 

IntelliRinse™ — a pioneering, 
wireless dishwasher rinse 
temperature monitoring 
solution for either new or 
existing dishwasher up- 
grades. 

IntelliQuip™ — HACCP 
monitoring of NAFEM 

Data Protocol compliant 
foodservice equipment [i.e. 
combi-ovens, blast chillers, 
ice machines, food carts, 
warmers, etc.] 
IntelliMonitor™ — a solu- 
tion for monitoring food 
temperatures at prep tables, 
food wells, and other stat- 
ions. 
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E-Control Systems, Inc. 


888.384.3274 
Chatsworth, CA 
www.eControlSystems.com 


Anritsu’s Exclusive Dual 
Wave Series Metal 
Detectors Offers Advanced 
Detection Accuracy in 
Food, Pharmaceutical 

and Cosmetics Inspection 


eaturing exclusive Dual Wave 

(DuW) Technology, DuW Series 
Metal Detectors from Anritsu 
Industrial Solutions USA Inc. provide 
enhanced food, pharmaceutical 
and cosmetic inspection accuracy. 
Trusted and accepted by proces- 
sors worldwide, more than 40,000 
Anritsu metal detectors have been 
installed to date. 

To maximize detection accuracy 
and flexibility, Anritsu engineers 
analyzed and completely revised 
the design of a conventional metal 
detector to include multi-frequency 
technology as standard with the 
additional advancement of Dual 
Wave (DuW) Technology. Dual 
Wave Technology, the industry's first 
simultaneous 2-frequency magnetic 
field detecting method, is extremely 
sensitive to all types of metals, 
including ferrous and stainless steel 
contaminants. The DuW Technology 
increases overall detection of metal 
contaminants with a significant im- 
provement in stainless detection in 
most applications versus traditional 
single wave inspection technology. 

Other advanced features of the 
DuW Series include an automatic 
Set-Up Wizard for easy and accurate 
product set-up with minimal train- 
ing, 30-second (no tool) conveyor 
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disassembly for easy cleaning and 
a simple design that results in easy 
maintenance. Variable speed convey- 
ors and numerous software-assign- 
able I/Os come standard for line 
control purposes. 
Anritsu Industrial Solutions 
USA Inc. 
847.419.9729 
Buffalo Grove, IL 
www.anritsu-industry.com 


Saniguard® Becomes 
the First Antimicrobial 
Treatment to Meet NSF 
Protocol Standards 


omponent Hardware Group 

(CHG), a manufacturer 
and distributor of plumbing and 
specialty hardware components to 
healthcare, foodservice, institutional 
and commercial markets, announced 
that its antimicrobial treatment 
SANIGUARD has met standards 
set forth by the National Sanitation 
Foundation’s Protocol P345. 

SANIGUARD is a proven, 
cost-effective, inorganic antimicro- 
bial treatment that utilizes a silver 
ion-based technology to retard the 
growth of bacteria, molds and some 
viruses on treated surfaces such 
as faucet handles, door knobs and 
other touch points for the life of 
the product. CHG worked closely 
with NSF to establish the first ever 
Antimicrobial Protocol, P345, for 
“antimicrobial efficacy of products 
containing incorporated inorganic 
antimicrobial agent(s).” SANIGUARD 
is currently the only antimicrobial 
treatment to meet these protocol 
standards. SANIGUARD has been 
previously certified under NSF 
Standards 2,51 and 61, and its epoxy 
coating is additionally NSF certified 
for direct food contact up to 300°F. 





“We are proud to make this 
announcement, as SANIGUARD 
continues to prove its effectiveness 
in several different kinds of tests and 
studies,” said Tom Carr, president of 
CHG. 

CHG continually conducts 
extensive third-party research and 
evidence-based testing of its SANI- 
GUARD antimicrobial treatment 





against various microorganisms in- 
cluding: Norovirus, legionella, Staphy- 
lococcus, Salmonella, Listeria, E. coli and 
others. CHG has documented these 
results to support its claims. 
SANIGUARD has proven to 
be highly effective against hospital 
acquired infections (HAIs) and is 
widely accepted by healthcare infec- 
tion control professionals in the 





United States and Canada. SANI- 
GUARD has also been implemented 
in restaurants, cruise ships, schools, 
labs, prisons and extended care 
facilities and where Norovirus and 
other microorganisms can lead to 
costly outbreaks of food poisoning. 
Component Hardware Group 
1.877.SANIGUARD 
Lakewood, Nj 
www.saniguard-online.com 


In October 2007, the International Association for Food Protection partici- 
pated at the Worldwide Food Expo in Chicago, Illinois. While exhibiting, we 
offered a drawing for a one-year membership with our association and a free 
registration to our Annual Meeting. We are pleased to announce the following 
winners of the drawing: 


IAFP Membership 
Adrian Fidanza 


Salerno Dairy Products Limited 


Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


JAFP 2008 Annual Meeting Registration 


Michael Deiling 
Linette Quality Chocolates 
Womelsdorf, PA 
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“COMING EVENTS 


JANUARY 


7-10, Retail Food Systems Res- 
earch Conference, Peppermill 
Resort*Spa*Casino, Reno, NV. For 
more information, call O. Peter Snyder 
at 651.646.7077; E-mail osnyder@hi- 
tm.com. 

9, Sf(AM 2008 Winter Meeting 
— Quality Assurance and Accredi- 
tation Issues in Microbiology, 
Royal Society, Carlton House Terrace, 
London, UK. For more information, call 
44.0.1234.328330 or go to www.sfam. 
org.uk. 

14, British Columbia Food Pro- 
tection Association Annual Meet- 
ing, River Rock Conference Center, 
Richmond, British Columbia. For more 
information, contact Terry Peters at 
604.666.1080; E-mail: terry_peters@ 
telus.net. 

17-18, GMA Sustainability Sum- 
mit, The Ritz-Carlton, Washington, 
D.C. For more information, call 202.639. 
5900 or go to www.gmabrands.com. 
18-24, ILSI 2008 Annual Meeting, 
Wyndham Rio Mar Beach Resort and 
Spa, Rio Mar, Puerto Rico. For more 
information, call 202.659.0074 or go 
to www..ilsi.org. 

21-24, National Mastitis Council 
46th Annual Meeting, Marriott 
Riverwalk Hotel, San Antonio, TX. 
For more information, go to www. 
nmconline.org. 

23-25, International Poultry Expo, 
Georgia World Congress Center, 
Atlanta, GA. For more information, 
call 770.493.9401 or go to www.ipe(8. 
org. 


FEBRUARY 


13-15, International Food Safety 
Conference, Hotel Okura, Amster- 
dam, The Netherlands. For more infor- 
mation, call 33.1.44.69.84.84 or go to 
www.ciesfoodsafety.com. 

19-21, 2008 Food Claims and 
Litigation Conference, The Ritz- 
Carlton, New Orleans, LA. For more 
information, call 202.639.5900 or go 
to www.@gmabrands.com. 

19-21, Kentucky Association of 
Milk, Food and Environmental 
Sanitarians Annual Education 
Meeting, Holiday Inn South, Louisville, 
KY. For more information, contact Tony 
Hall at 859.234.0054; E-mail: tony.hall@ 
ky.gov. 
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* 21-23, Molds and Mycotoxins in 
Foods Short Course, Hilton-Qwest 
Center, Omaha, NE. For more infor- 
mation, call Jana Hafer at 402.472.2817 
or go to www.fpc.unl.edu. 

23-27, AFFi Frozen Food Con- 
vention, Sheraton San Diego Hotel 
& Marina, San Diego, CA. For more 
information, call 703.821.0770 or go 
to www.affi.com. 

24-27, 6th ASM Biodefense and 
Emerging Diseases Research 
Meeting, Baltimore, MD. For more 
information, call 202.737.3600 or go 
to www.asm.org/Meetings/index.asp. 
26, Georgia Association for Food 
Protection Annual Meeting, H. C. 
Brill, Tucker, GA. For more information, 
contact Pam Metheny at 770.393.5455; 
E-mail: pamela.metheny@pilgrim- 
spride.com. 

27-29, QA/QC Strategy for Biolo- 
gis and Biopharmaceuticals Con- 
ference, Costa Mesa, CA. For more 
information, call 1.610.688.1708 or go 
to www.rapidmicrobiology.com. 


MARCH 


* 2-5, ASM Conference on Manipu- 

lation of Nuclear Processes by 
DNA Viruses, Charleston, SC. For 
more information, call 202.737.3600 
or go to www.asm.org/Meetings/index. 
asp. 
12-15, FPSA 2008 Conference, 
Hyatt Regency Coconut Point, Bonita 
Springs, FL. For more information, call 
703.761.2600 or go to www.fpsa.org. 
17, Ohio Association of Food and 
Environmental Sanitarians Spring 
Meeting, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, OH. For more information, 
contact Don Barrett at 614.645.6195; 
E-mail: donb@columbus.gov. 


APRIL 


* 2, Information Systems & Logis- 

tics Distribution (IS/LD), Westin 
Mission Hills Resort and Spa, Rancho 
Mirage, CA. For more information, 
call 202.639.5900 or go to www. 
gmabrands.com. 
2-4, Missouri Milk, Food and En- 
vironmental Health Association 
Annual Educational Conference, 
Stoney Creek Inn, Columbia, MO. For 
more information, contact Gala Miller 
at 573.659.0706; E-mail: galaj@socket. 
net. 
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9, SfAM 2008 Spring Meet- 
ing — Broadening Microbiology 
Horizons, Aston University, 
Birmingham, UK. For more infor- 
mation, call 44.0.1234.328330 or go 
to www.sfam.org.uk. 

11-16, The Conference for Food 
Protection Biennial Meeting, 
The Omni San Antonio Hotel at the 
Colonnade, San Antonio, TX. For more 
information, contact Jeff Lineberry at 
executivedirector@foodprotection.org. 
17, Ontario Food Protection 
Association Spring Technical 
Session, Mississauga Convention 
Centre, Mississauga, Ontario, Canada. 
For more information, contact Gail 
Seed at 519.463.5674; E-mail: seed@ 
golden.net. 

27-29, 2008 ADPI/ABI Annual 
Conference, Marriott Downtown, 
Chicago, IL. For more information, call 
630.530.8700 or go to www.adpi.org. 


MAY 


4-7, The FMI Show plus MAR- 
KETECHNICS®, Mandalay Bay 
Convention Center, Las Vegas, NV. 
For more information, call FMI at 
202.452.8444 or go to www.fmi.org. 
17-20, NRA Show 2008, McCor- 
mick Place, Chicago, IL. For more 
information, call 312.853.2525 or go 
to www.restaurant.org. 

18-20, 2008 APHL Annual Meet- 
ing, St. Louis, MO. For more infor- 
mation, call APHL at 240.485.2745 or 
go to www.aphl.org. 

19-22, 3-A SSI 2008 Annual Meet- 
ing, Four Points Sheraton, Milwaukee 
Airport, Milwaukee, WI. For more 
information, call 703.790.0295 or go 
to www.3-a.org. 


rae et LO IING 
MEETINGS 
AUGUST 3-6, 2008 
Columbus, Ohio 


JULY 12-15, 2009 
Grapevine, Texas 


AUGUST 1-4, 2010 
Anaheim, California 





The index and/or table of contents 
has been removed and photographed 
separately within this volume year. 


For roll film users, this information 
for the current volume year is at the 


beginning of the microfilm. For a prior 
year voiume, this information is at 
the end of the microfilm. 


For microfiche users, the index 
and/or contents is contained ona 
separate fiche. 





INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION ADVERTISING INDEX 


FOR FOOD PROTECTION 
BCN Research Laboratories, INC...........::sesseee Back Cover 
General Fund Statement of Activity 
For the Year Ended August 31, 2007 Duality Management NAG ..<...ccccsccosescsnesescvcssssocqicdencassessasonys 97 


Universal Sanitizers and Supplies, Inc....... Inside Front Cover 
Revenue: 


Advertising $155,481 Wieher Schewific 
Membership & Administration 595,949 
Communication 784,280 
Annual Meeting 939,145 
Workshops & Symposia 129,613 


Total revenue $2,604,468 


Expense: 


Advertising 118,451 
Membership & Administration 693,385 
Communication 829,453 
Annual Meeting 680,504 
Workshops & Symposia 100,446 


Total expense $2,422,239 


Change in General Fund $182,229 


Net Assets as of 8/31/07: 


General Fund $760,474 
Foundation Fund 711,189 
Restricted Fund 39,753 
Speaker Travel Fund 105,500 


Total net assets $1,616,916 
Search, Order, Download 


3-A Sanitary Standards 


Get the latest 3-A Sanitary Standards 
and 3-A Accepted Practices and see how 
the 3-A Symbol program benefits equipment 
manufacturers, food and dairy processors 


and product sanitarians. 


Oya: amelie 
at WWW.3-a.0rg 
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The Table of Contents from the Journal of Food Protection is being provided 
as a Member benefit. If you do not receive JFP, but would like to add it to your 
Membership contact the Association office. 


Journal of Food Protection. 


jaternananal Asse 


Food Protection 





Vol. 70 November 2007 


Microflora Assessments Using PCR—Denaturing Gradient Gel Electrophoresis of Ozone-Treated and 
Modified-Atmosphere-Packaged Farmed Cod Fillets Maria Befring Hovda, Morten Sivertsvik, Bjorn T 


Lunestad, and Jan Thomas Rosnes* 


Prevalence and Antimicrobial Resistance of Salmonella Recovered from Processed Poultry Salina 
Parveen,” Maryam Taabodi, Jurgen G. Schwarz, Thomas P. Oscar, Jeanine Harter-Denr and David G 


Attachment and Biofilm Formation by Various Serotypes of Sa/monelia as influenced by Cellulose 
Production and Thin Aggregative Fimbriae Biosynthesis Sudeep Jain and Jinru Cher 


Effect of Biofilm Dryness on the Transfer of Listeria monocytogenes Biofilms Grown on Stainless Steel to 
Bologna and Hard Salami Andrés Rodriguez, Wesley P. Autio, and Lynne A. McLandsborough* 


Modeling and Predicting the Growth of Lactic Acid Bacteria in Lightly Preserved Seafood and Their 
Inhibiting Effect on Listeria monocytogenes Ole Mej!hoim" and Paw Dalgaard 


Inhibition of Listeria monocytogenes in Cooked Ham through Active Packaging with Natural 
Antimicrobials and High-Pressure Processing Anna Jofré, Margarita Garriga. and Teresa Aymer 


Effect of Combining Nisin and/or Lysozyme with In-Package Pasteurization on Thermai Inactivation of 
Listeria monocytogenes in Ready-' — ee Bologna Sunil Mangaias: Inyee Han, James Rieck. 
James Acton, Xiuping Jiang, Brian Sheldon, and Pau! Dawson* 


A Food-Grade System for Production of Pediocin PA-1 in Nisin-Producing and Non-Nisin-Producing 
Lactococcus lactis Strains: Application To Inhibit Listeria Growth in a Cheese Model System Revine 
L. Fernandez, and J. M. Rodrigt 


Inactivation Kinetics and Factors of Variability in the Pulsed Light Treatment of Listeria innocua Cells 
Aaron R. Uesugi, Sarah E. Woodling, and Carmen |. Mc 


Relative Efficacy of Sodium Hypochiorite Wash Versus Irradiation To inactivate Escherichia coli 0157:H7 
internalized in Leaves of Romaine Lettuce and Baby Spinach Brendan A. Nier 


Modeling of the Effect of oe Solution Flow Conditions on Escherichia coli 0157:H7 Population 
Reduction on Fruit Surfaces Hua Wang, Wei Liang, Hao Feng," and Yagu 


Comparison of Antibiogram, Staphylococcal Enterotoxin Productivity, and Coagulase Genotypes among 
Staphylococcus aureus \solated from Animal and Vegetable Sources in Korea Jir an Moon, Ae Ri € 
Seung Hyeup Jaw, Hyun Mi Kar Joo, Yong Ho Park, Mal Nam Kirr ng Koo" 


Evaluation of Logistic Proceatbg 9 To Reduce Cross-Contamination of Commercial Broiler Carcasses with 
Campylobacter spp. akshim-Prasanna Pottun-Venkata, Steffen Backe 
Oyarzabal” 


Prevalence of Escherichia coli 0157:H7 in the American Bison (Bison bison) S. Re 
X. Shi, M. J. Alam, and T. G. Nagaraja’ 


Efficacy of Dose Regimen and Observaiion of Herd Immunity from a Vaccine against Escherichia coli 
0157:H7 for Feediot Cattle R. E. Peterson, T. J. Kloptenstein, R. A. Moxley, G. E. Erick 5. Hinkle 


D. Rogan, and D. R. Smith 


Effect of a Vaccine Product Containing Type Ill Secreted Proteins on the Probability of Escherichia coli 
0157:}17 Fecal Shedding and Mucosal Colonization in Feediot Cattle AE 
R. A. Moxley, G. E. Erick s c rE. M. Be 


Listeria Prevalence and inom monocytogenes Serovar Diversity at Cull Cow and Bull ee Plants 
in the United States Michael N. Guerini,” Dayna M. Brichta-Harhay, Steven D. Shackelford, Terrance M. Artt 
Joseph M. Bosileva Prassicraind nes ge y L. Wheeler, and Mohammad Koohmaraie 


Variable Number of Tandem Repeats and Pulsed-Field Gel Electrophoresis Cluster —— of 
Enterohemorrhagic Escherichia coli Serovar 0157 Strains Eiji) Yokoyama” and Masako | ’ 


Resistance of Listeria monocytogenes F2365 Celis to Synthetic Gastric Fiuid Is Greater ee — 
on Ready-to-Eat Deli Turkey Meat Than in Brain Heart Infusion Broth ke Peter Nancy ait 


and Charles zuprynski* 


Research Notes 


Prevalence, Types, and Geographical Distribution of Listeria monocytogenes trom a Survey of Retail 
Queso Fresco and Associated Cheese Processing Plants and Dairy Farms in Sonora, Mexico 

R. |. Moreno-Ennquez, A. Garcia-Galaz, E. Acedo-Felix, H. Gonzalez-Ri JE i 

M. E. Diaz-Cinco* 


Mathematical Modeling and Assessment of Microbial Migration during the Sprouting of Alfalfa in Trays in 
a Nonuniformly Contaminated Seed Batch Using Enterobacter aerogenes as a Surrogate for Salmonella 
Stanley Bin Liu and Donald W. Schaftner* 


Identification and Antimicrobial Susceptibility of Lactic Acid Bacteria from Retail Fermented Foods 
Ge,” Ping Jiang, Feitet Han Nasreen K. Saieh, Nivedita Dhiman, Daniel P. Fedorko, Nancy A. Ne 


anghor 
Inhibition of Bacillus cereus in Milk Fermented with Kefir Grains Err 
Pablo F. Pérez, and Graciela L. De Antoni” 


Association of Prophage Antiterminator Q Alleles and Susceptibility to Food-Processing Treatments 
scenes to Escherichia coli 0157 in Laboratory Media Aar Malone, Ahmed E. Y and Je T 
eJeune 


Survival and Growth of Listeria monocytogenes in Broth as a Function of Temperature, pH, and 
Potassium Lactate and Sodium Diacetate Concentrations K. A. Abou-Zeid, K 
G. Schwarz, F. M. Hashem, and R. C. Whiting 


Effects of Essential Oils of Oregano and Nutmeg on Growth and Gave of Yersinia enterocolitica and 


Listeria monocytogenes in Barbecued Chicken R. Firouz ekartoroush, A. H. K. Naz 


Z. Borumand, and A. R. Jooyandet 


Antimicrobial Efficacy of Eugenol Microemulsions in Milk against Listeria monocytogenes and Escherichia 
coli 0157:H7 Sylvia Gaysinsky, T. Matthew Taylor, P. Michael Davidson, Barry D. Bruce, and 


Determination of 5-Log Reduction Times for Food Pathogens in Acidified Cucumbers during Storage at 10 
and 25°C Fred Breidt, Jr anet Hayes, and Roger F. McFeeter 


Occurrence of Mycotoxin Patulin in Apple-Based Products Marketed in Tunisia + 
Bouzouita, Annie Martel, and Hedi Zarrouk 


Species-Specific Identification of Penicillium Linked to Patulin Contamination Mary A 
Dombrink-Kurtzman* and Amy E. McGovern 


Preparation-Free Method for Detecting Escherichia coli 0157:H7 in the Presence of Spinach, Spring 
Lettuce Mix, and Ground Beef Particulates David Maraido and Raj Mutharasa’ 


impact of Dilution Ratios on Listeria monocytogenes Growth during University of Vermont Medium 
Enrichment of Deli Meats Lei Zhang, Zhinong Yan, and Elliot T. Ryser 


Comparison of Dry Sheet Media and Conventional Agar Media Methods for Enumerating Yeasts and Moids 
in Food L. R. Beuchat,” David A. Mann, and Joshua B. Gurtier 


Preliminary Analysis of the Lipase Gene (gehM) Expression of Staphylococcus xylosus In Vitro and 
during Fermentation of Naturally Fermented Sausages (In Situ) Lucilla lacumin,” Luca Cocolin, Car 


Cantoni, and Giuseppe Comi 


High-Added-Vaiue Antioxidants Obtained trom the nage of Wine Phenolics by Lactobacillus 
plantarum José Maria Landete, Héctor Rodriguez, Blanca De Las Rivas, and Rosario Mu 


Review 
Approaches for Reducing Saimonelia in Pork Production 
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The Periect Fit 


[AFP 


Career Services 


gl lag 
TY a eh 
Visit http: /careers.foodprotection.org 


Many job seekers and employers are discovering the advantages of 
shopping online for industry jobs and for qualified candidates to fill 
them. But the one-size-fits-all approach of the mega job boards may not 
be the best way to find what you’re looking for. IAFP Career Services 
gives employers and job seeking professionals a better way to find one 
another and make that perfect career fit. 


Employers: Tailor your recruiting to reach qualified food safety 
industry professionals quickly and easily. Search the database of resumes 
and proactively contact candidates, and get automatic email notification 
when a candidate matches your criteria. 


Job Seekers: Get your resume noticed by the people in the industry who 
matter most: the food protection industry employers. Whether you're 
looking for a new job, or ready to take the next step in your career, we'll 
help you find the opportunity that suits you. 


Visit ne ae Se today to post 
or search job listings in the food protection industry. 
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D; 
mE 
ed a 


TAFP 


Offers 
“Guidelines for the 


Dairy Industry” 
from 


The Dairy Practices Council*® 


This newly expanded Five-volume set consists of 80 guidelines. 


Planning Dairy Freestall Barns 

Effective Installation, Cleaning, and Sanitizing of Milking Systems 
Selected Personnel in Milk Sanitation 

Installation, Cleaning, & Sanitizing of Large Parlor Milking Systems 
Directory of Dairy Farm Building & Milking System Resource People 
Natural Ventilation for Dairy Tie Stall Barns 

Sampling Fluid Milk 

Good Manufacturing Practices for Dairy Processing Plants 
Fundamentals of Cleaning & Sanitizing Farm Milk Handling Equipment 
10 Maintaining & Testing Fluid Milk Shelf-Life 

11 Sediment Testing & Producing Clean Milk 

12 Tunnel Ventilation for Dairy Tie Stall Barns 

13 Environmental Air Control and Quality for Dairy Food Plants 

14 Clean Room Technology 

15 Milking Center Wastewater 

16 Handling Dairy Products from Processing to Consumption 

17 Prevention of & Testing for Added Water in Milk 

18 Fieldperson’s Guide to High Somatic Cell Counts 

21 Raw Milk Quality Tests 

22 Control of Antibacterial Drugs & Growth Inhibitors in Milk and Milk Products 
23 Preventing Rancid Flavors in Milk 

24 Troubleshooting High Bacteria Counts of Raw Milk 

25 Cleaning & Sanitation Responsibilities for Bulk Pickup & Transport Tankers 
27 Dairy Manure Management From Barn to Storage 

28 Troubleshooting Residual Films on Dairy Farm Milk Handling Equipment 
29 Cleaning & Sanitizing in Fluid Milk Processing Plants 

30 Potable Water on Dairy Farms 

31 Composition & Nutritive Value of Dairy Products 

32 Fat Test Variations in Raw Milk 

33 Brucellosis & Some Other Milkborne Diseases 

34 Butterfat Determinations of Various Dairy Products 

35 Dairy Plant Waste Management 

36 Dairy Farm Inspection 

37 Planning Dairy Stall Barns 

38 Preventing Off-Flavors in Milk 

39 Grade A Fluid Milk Plant Inspection 

40 Controlling Fluid Milk Volume and Fat Losses 

41 Milkrooms and Bulk Tank Installations 

42 Stray Voltage on Dairy Farms 

43 Farm Tank Calibrating and Checking 


CONAN WN— 


IAFP has agreed with The Dairy Practices Council to 
distribute their guidelines. DPC is a non-profit organization 


45 Gravity Flow Gutters for Manure Removal in Milking Barns 

46 Dairy Odor Management 

48 Cooling Milk on the Farm 

49 Pre- & Postmilking Teat Disinfectants 

50 Farm Bulk Milk Collection Procedures 

51 Controlling the Accuracy of Electronic Testing Instruments for Milk Components 
53 Vitamin Fortification of Fluid Milk Products 

54 Selection of Elevated Milking Parlors 

54S Construction Materials for Milking Parlors 

56 Dairy Product Safety (Pathogenic Bacteria) for Fluid Milk and Frozen Dessert Plants 
57 Dairy Plant Sanitation 

58 Sizing Dairy Farm Water Heater Systems 

59 Production and Regulation of Quality Dairy Goat Milk 

60 Trouble Shooting Microbial Defects: Product Line Sampling & Hygiene Monitoring 
61 Frozen Dessert Processing 

62 Resources For Dairy Equipment Construction Evaluation 

63 Controlling The Quality And Use Of Dairy Product Rework 

64 Control Points for Good Management Practices on Dairy Farms 

65 Installing & Operating Milk Precoolers Properly on Dairy Farms 

66 Planning A Dairy Complex - “100+ Questions To Ask” 

69 Abnormal Milk - Risk Reduction and HACCP 

70 Design, Installation & Cleaning of Small Ruminant Milking Systems 

71 Farmers Guide To Somatic Cell Counts In Sheep 

72 Farmers Guide To Somatic Cell Counts In Goats 

73 Layout of Dairy Milk Houses for Small Ruminant Operations 

75 Direct Microscopic Exam of Milk from Small Ruminants (training CD) 

78 Biosecurity for Sheep and Goat Dairies 

80 Food Allergen Awareness In Dairy Plant Operations 

83 Bottling Water in Fluid Milk Plants 

85 Six Steps to Success - Production of Low SCC Milk (training CD) 

99 On-Farm & Small-Scale Dairy Products Processing 

91 HACCP - SSOP’s and Prerequisites 

92 HACCP - Principle Number One: Hazard Analysis 

93 HACCP - Principles 2 & 3 Critical Control Points & Critical Limits 

97 Direct Loading of Milk from Parlor into Bulk Tankers 

100 Food Safety in Farmstead Cheesemaking 

101 Farmers Guide To Somatic Cell Counts In Cattle 

102 Effective Installation, Cleaning & Sanitizing of Tie Barn Milking Systems 
103 Approving Milk and Milk Product Plants for Extended Runs 

105 Sealing Bulk Milk Truck Tanks 


If purchased individually, the entire set would cost $367.00. We are offering the set, 
packaged in five looseleaf binders for $265.00. 


of education, industry and regulatory personnel concerned 
with milk quality and sanitation throughout the United States. 
In addition, its membership roster lists individuals and 
organizations throughout the world. 

For the past 37 years, DPC’s primary mission has been the 
development and distribution of educational guidelines 
directed to proper and improved sanitation practices in the 
production, processing, and distribution of high quality milk 
and milk products. 

The DPC Guidelines are written by professionals who 
comprise six permanent task forces. Prior to distribution, 
every guideline is submitted for approval to the state 
regulatory agencies in each member state. Should any 
official have an exception to a section of a proposed 
guideline, that exception is noted in the final document. 

The guidelines are renown for their common sense and 
useful approach to proper and improved sanitation practices. 
We think they will be a valuable addition to your 
professional reference library. 


Information on how to receive new and updated guidelines will be included with your 
order. 


To purchase this important source of information, complete the order form below and 
mail or fax (515-276-8655) to LAFP. 


Please enclose $265 plus $17 shipping and handling for each set of guidelines within 
the U.S. Outside U.S., shipping will depend on existing rates. Payment in U.S. $ drawn 
on a U.S. bank or by credit card. 
Name Phone No. 
Company 

Street Address 

City, State/Province, Code 


VISA/MC/AE No. Exp. Date 
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he use of the Audiovisual Library is a benefit for Association- 

Members only. Limit your requests to five videos. Material 

from the Audiovisual Library can be checked out for 2 weeks 
only so that all Members can benefit from its use. 


Member # 


First Name 





Company 


____ Last Name 


International Association for 


Food Protection, 


6200 Aurora Avenue, Suite 200W 
Des Moines, IA 50322-2864, USA 
Phone: 800.369.6337; 515.276.3344; 
Fax: 515.276.8655 

E-Mail: info@foodprotection.org 
Web Site: www.foodprotection.org 





Job Title 





Mailing Address _ 





Please specify: [Home 


City _ 





Postal Code/Zip +4 


Telephone # 





E-Mail 


PLEASE CHECK BOX NEXT TO YOUR VIDEO CHOICE 


id Hard Fact 
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F2009 Basic Personnel Practice 
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State or Province _ 





Country _ 





Fax # 





Date Needed 





steria monocytogenes in Small Meat 
y Establishments 
Food Aliergens in the Plant 

g Listeria: A Team Approach 

ne Pathogens: What Employees Must 


g Handling 
f Meat and Poultry 


nd Grinding 
1 Bee 
Me 


The GMP Qu 


ical Contro! 
Smart — HACCP 
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giene and Practices in Food 
anufacturir 
‘ood Safe deo Series 
Definitior 
t and Personnel Facilities 
g and Facilities 
ment and Utensils 
xduction and Process Control 
Control of Contaminatior 
GMPs for Food I Employees: Five-volume 
\ Series n European Standards 
id Regulations 


sonnel and Personnel Practices 
tilding and Facilities 
Equipment and Ut 
Production/Process Controls 
HACCP Ac age Good Manufacturing 
Practice 
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(Allow 4 weeks minimum from date of request.) 


HACCP: Training for En 
Awareness 

The Heart of HACCP 

HACCP: Traini Managers 

Inside HACCP: Principles, Practices and Results 

Inspecting for Food Safety — Kentucky's Food 
Code 

HACCP: Safe Food Handling Technique 

Is What Yo 
Inte 

Microbial Food Safety 

Northern Delig 

Proper Har 

Purely Coinc 

On the Front L 

On the Line 

100 Degrees o 


ployees — USDA 


9000000 00 92000 9 


and Terr t re Caper 
A Day he Deli: Servic 

ind Good Safety 
HACCP: A Basi nderst 
Pest Cor 


O 


Preven 
Principles of Ware 
Product Safety and Shelf Life 
Safe Food: You Can Make a Differer 
Safe Handwash 
All Hands oi Dec 
The Why, The When, and The How Vick 
Safe Practices f tusage Productior 
Sanitation for Seafood Processing P¢ 
Sanitizing for Safety 
Science and Our Food Supply 
Seafood HACCP Alliance Internet 
ServSafe Steps to Food Safety 
Step One 
Step Tw 
Step Three 
Step Four 
Step Five ng ar 
Step Six: Take the Food Safe 
Practices, Bad Practice You Make 
Supermarket Sanitation Progran Clea 
izing 
r ket Sanitation Program: Food Safety 
Under 1 Foodborne Pail 
Wide World of Food Service Brush 
Your Health in Our Hands, Our Health 
in Yours 
Smart Sanitation: Principles and P 
for Effectively Clean: 
Cleaning and Sanitizing in Vegetal 
Plants: Do It Well, Do It Safely 
A Guide to Maki afe Smok 
A HACCP-+ ng 
n Reta 
Safer Processing 
Fast Track Restat 
Tape 1 — Food Safety Esser 
Tape 2 — Receiving and Stor 


Tape 3 — Service 
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Tape 4 - Food Produc 
Tape 5 — Warewas 
Worker Health and t jene Program for 
the Produce Ind 
F2505 Manager Guide er Health and Hygiene 
Your Company's Success May Depend on It 
F2506 Worker Health and Hygiene: Your Job Depends 
on It 
F2600 Food Industry Security Awareness 
The first Line of Defense 


OTHER 


M4010 Diet, Nutrition and Cancer 

M4020 Eating Defensively: Food Safety Advice 
for Persons with AIDS 

M4030 Ice: The Forgotten Food 

M4050 Personal Hygiene and Sanitation for Food 
Processing Employees 

M4060 Psychiatric Aspects of Product Tampering 

M4070 Tampering: The Issue Examine 

M4071 Understanding Nutritional Labeling 


Processing Employees 


YQO9Q 09 JU 





oe 
BOOKLET ORDER EORM 


SHIP TO: 


Member # 





First Name 





Company 
Mailing Address 





Last Name _ 


Job Title 











Please specify: Home 


City 





Postal Code/Zip + 4 Country 





State or Province 








Telephone # Fax # 





E-Mail 


BOOKLETS: 


QUANTITY 





| Procedures to Investigate Waterborne Illness—2nd Edition 
| Procedures to Investigate Foodborne Illness—5th Edition 
SHIPPING AND HANDLING - $3.00 (US) $5.00 (Outside US) 


Multiple copies available at reduced prices. 
Phone our office for pricing information on quantities of 25 or more. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS: 


DESCRIPTION 


| *[FP Memory Stick — September 1966 through December 2000 


MEMBEROR NON-MEMBER 
GOV’T PRICE Lah ear. 


$12.00 | $24.00 
12.00 24.00 | 
Shipping/Handling | 
Booklets Total 


Each additional 
booklet $1.50 


MEMBER OR NON-MEMBER 
GOV’T PRICE atk 


| $295.00 | $325.00 


boyy. ae 


| *International Food Safety Icons and International Food Allergen Icons CD | 25.00 | 25.00 


| Pocket Guide to Dairy Sanitation (minimum order of 10) 


75 | 1.50 


| Before Disaster Strikes... A Guide to Food Safety in the Home (minimum order of 10) | a 1.50 
Before Disaster Strikes... Spanish language version — (minimum order of 10) | 75 | 1.50 


| Food Safety at Temporary Events (minimum order of 10) 


Food Safety at Temporary Events — Spanish language version — (minimum order of 10) 


| *Annual Meeting Abstract Book Supplement (year requested 
| AFP History 1911-2000 


SHIPPING AND HANDLING - per 10— $2.50 (US) $3.50 (Outside US) 


*Includes shipping and handling 


PAYMENT: 


75 | 1.50 
75 | 1.50 
25.00 | 25.00 
25.00 25.00 
Shipping/Handling 
Other Publications Total 
TOTAL ORDER AMOUNT 


Prices effective through August 31, 2008 


_, = : 
(J Check or Money Order Enclosed |] giS4, LI Ss J | 


CREDIT CARD # 


“© 





EXP. DATE 
SIGNATURE 





International Association for 


Food Protection, 





4 EASY WAYS TO ORDER 


PHONE 0,4 
800.369.6337; 515.276.8655 
EAR To 


MAIL ; WEB SITE 
6200 Aurora Ave., Suite 200VW 


Des Moines, |A 50322-2864, USA 


\. 
www.foodprotection.org 
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MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Prefix (Prof. (iDr. Ome CMs.) 


First Name 


Last Name 





Company 





Job Title 





Mailing Address _ 








Please specify: LJHome \ Work 


City 





Postal Code/Zip + 4 





Telephone # 





E-Mail 





Mla aatiel as 
J IAFP Membership 


(Member dues are based on a |2-month period 
and includes the IAFP Report) 


Optional Benefits: 

(4 Food Protection Trends 

(J Journal of Food Protection 

(J Journal of Food Protection Online 

(J All Optional Benefits— BEST VALUE! 


Student Membership 


(Full-time student verification required) 
Optional Benefits: 

(J Student Membership with FPT 

{J Student Membership with JFP 

(4 Student Membership with JFP Online 
(4 All Optional Benefits-— BEST VALUE! 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIPS 


Recognition for your organization and many other benefits. 


GOLD 
SILVER 
SUSTAINING 





State or Province 





Country 





Fax # 





IAFP occasionally provides Members’ addresses (excluding phone and 
E-mail) to vendors supplying products and services for the food safety 
industry. If you prefer NOT to be included in these lists, please check the box. 


Gh Canada/Mexico 
$ 50.00 


International 


$ 50.00 $ 50.00 


$ 60.00 
$150.00 
$ 36.00 
$200.00 


$ 75.00 
$170.00 
$ 36.00 
$235.00 


$ 90.00 
$200.00 
$ 36.00 
$280.00 


$ 25.00 


$ 25.00 $ 25.00 


$ 30.00 
$ 75.00 
$ 18.00 
$100.00 


$ 45.00 
$ 95.00 
$ 18.00 
$135.00 


$ 60.00 
$125.00 
$ 18.00 
$180.00 


Contact the IAFP office 
for more information on the 
Sustaining Membership Program. 


$5,000.00 
$2,500.00 
$ 750.00 


Payment must be ee en processed * US FUNDS on US BANK 


(J Check Enclosed (J Q @ gO Pe 


CREDIT CARD # 





EXP. DATE 





SIGNATURE 


aa Wd Ninian ells 


PHONE 4 
URS AEE eae 515.276.8655 
515.276.3344 


TOTAL MEMBERSHIP PAYMENT $ 
All prices include shipping and handling 
Prices effective through August 3!, 2008 


International Association for 


Food Protection, 


MATL 
6200 ‘Aurora Ave.,Suite 200W 
Des Moines, IA 50322-2864, USA 


WEB SITE 
www.foodprotection.org 
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AUGUST 3-6, 2008 


HYATT REGENCY COLUMBUS 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


he a 
Oeil e me 


WORLD’S 
_ LEADING FOOD 
SAFETY 
| SONFERENCE 





CONTACT US 
800-236-0505 


www.bcnlabs.com 


Food Microbiology 


PRS tge ed re 


Water Testing 


BCN Research Laboratories 
P.O. Box 50305 
Knoxville, TN 37950-0305 


Phone: 800-326-0505 

Fax: 865-584-3203 

E-mail: info@bcnlabs.com 
www.bcnliabs.com 


BCN Research 
~_* Laboratories, Inc. 


Roy LaeoR™ 


— Quality Testing and Training 
BCN Labs is a full service laboratory that is capable of test- 
ing a wide range of products. BCN Labs offers complete microbi- 
ological laboratory services including pathogen testing, bacterial 
identification, yeast and mold identification and is one of the lead- 
ing food mycology specialists in the United States. 
BCN Labs staffs expert sanitarians and consultants that are 


familiar with food processing, HACCP, GMP. food spoilage, and 


sanitation programs. We not only solve problems related to your 
processing but also design the right sanitation program for your 
company s needs. BCN Labs offers high quality customized train- 
ing courses in the areas of food microbiology and mycology, 
HACCP, ServSafe’, GMP. GSP. etc. Courses are offered in English 
or Spanish. 


The Proceedings of the Food Mycology 2007 Symposium: 


Emerging Mold Problems and Spoilage in Food and 
Beverages at the Westin Key West Resort & Marina, Florida, 
USA, June 7-8, 2007 are now available (Full color, 132 pages, 
8.6 x 11.8 in.). ORDER IT NOW! 


For additional information visit: 
www.foodmycology.org 
(International Commission in 
Food Mycology, ICFM) 

UP 

www.bcnlabs.com 

I as 

call BCN Research Laboratories, 
Inc. at (800) 236-0505 


For additional information visit us at 
www.bcnlabs.com 
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